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Helping  the  grocer  sell 
CANNED  STRINGLESS  BEANS 


To  help  stimulate  intelligent  merchandising 
of  canned  foods,  a  series  of  educational 
sales  ideas  for  the  retail  grocer  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Can  Company  in  the 
six  important  grocery  publications  listed 
above.  Each  month  a  different  canned  food  is 
featured — this  month,  canned  stringless  beans. 


Four  of  the  advertisements  have  already  ap¬ 
peared — Corn,  Pineapple,  Peaches,  Peas — and 
we  will  gladly  send  you  reprints  upon  request. 
We  hope  you  will  read  the  current  page  and 
follow  the  entire  series.  We  think  you  will 
find  it  interesting — and  valuable  in  your  work 
with  the  retail  trade. 
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An  Ideal  ITiner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 


On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


OVER 

3000 

IN 

USE 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 


Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S.,  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


Kewaunee,  estausheo .aso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMORE  MD. 
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SCROLL  AHEARd  AUTO  PRESS  «mo  CURLER 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


IF  you  make  your  cans  with  Cameron 

Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 
Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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APRIL 

1905 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  a  small  group 
of  men  organized  the  Continental 
Can  Company  because  they  had  faith  in 
the  Canning  Industry  and  believed  that 
it  would  grow. 

To  all  Continental  men  and  to  the  Old 
Guard  of  the  Canning  Industry,  this 
month  is  particularly  significant  for  the 
first  shipment  of  Cans  was  made  from 
our  Syracuse  Plant  in  April  1905. 

In  the  intervening  twenty-eight  years 
there  has  been  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  examples  of  modem 
progress — largely  made  possible  by  the 
unswerving  adherence  to  a  rigid  policy 
of  manufacturing  highest  quality  cans 
and  rendering  real  service  to  Canners. 

From  the  small  output  of  532,000  cans 
in  1905,  Continental,  through  its  great 
organization,  now  has  a  yearly  output 
that  reaches  into  billions  of  cans. 

From  one  plant  in  Syracuse  in  1905, 
today  Continental  has  39  modern  plants 
located  at  strategic  distribution  points  in 
27  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
These  include  four  plants  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  can-making  and  can-closing 
equipment,  and  completely  equipped 
laboratories  for  research  in  canning  tech¬ 
nology  and  can  manufacturing. 

And,  finally,  there  has  been  built  up  a 
large  and  experienced  organization  to 
carry  on  its  policy  of  progress  that  the 
Canning  Industry  may  be  even  better 
served  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 


% 

¥ 

'■t 

>1 

S.  J.  Steele 

Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Sales 

F.  A.  Prahl 

Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Manufaauring 

C.  H.  Englar 

Assistant  Manager  of  Sales  Packers  Cans 


\Nuk  ContinentaPs  present  place  in 
the  Industry,  a  tribute  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  of  prmlucts  and  the 
service  rendered  by  the  experienced  men 
in  its  Sales  Division,  it  is  fitting  that  ti  e 
picture  above  the  execfitiivs  who  have  been 
responsible  in  part  for  this  progress. 

Houvvcr,  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  loyal 
and  capable  Continental  men  who  have 
contributed  to  this  growth  umild  be  im¬ 
possible  because  of  lack  of  space. 


Now  IS  THE 

STARTING  TIME 

T  won’t  be  long  now  before  the  Can- 


JL  ning  Season  will  be  with  us.  Crops 
will  be  coming  in  and  canneries  will 
begin  to  hum.  Busy  days  are  just  ahead. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  in  readiness  to  "go.” 

Continental  has  every  facility  ready  for 
even  greater  service  in  1933.  Line  after 
line  of  smooth-running,  high-speed,  can¬ 
making  machinery  in  its  many  modern 
plants  will  soon  be  turning  out  cans  faster 
than  the  eye  can  count.  The  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  will  be  concentrating  on  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  ways  to  get  cans  to 
customers.  Research  Specialists  armed 
with  Laboratory  data  will  be  ready  to  serve 
quickly  whatever  emergency  arises.  Clos¬ 


One  of  the  39  modern  Continental 
Plants  of  today,  located  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  in  which  has 
been  installed  the  most  advanced  ran 

manufacturing  machinery andeqii ip. 
iiirnt  known  to  engineering  science. 


ing  Machine  inspections  are  being  made 
— everything  here  is  ready  to  go. 


ITS  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN 


Modern  tin  cans  are  the  strongest,  light¬ 
est  and  most  economical  of  all  packages. 
They  seal  in  and  preserve  all  the  good¬ 
ness  of  your  products.  They  exclude  air, 
moisture,  germs,  light  and  other  destruc¬ 
tive  elements.  No  other  container  yields 
so  much  in  service  at  comparative  cost. 
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EDITORIALS 

JUST  THINKIN’ — Thirteen  years  ago  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  agreeing  that  the  five  great  Meat 
Packers  had  done  nothing  wrong,  accepted  their 
Consent  Decree  never  to  do  it  again ;  knocked  to  pieces 
the  most  efficient  business  organizations  in  the  world, 
forcing  some  of  them  into  bankruptcy,  driving  some 
recognized  leading  business  men  connected  with  the 
meat  industry  into  suicide ;  fattening  legal  pocketbooks 
through  long  court  battles,  and  ultimately  bestowed 
the  blessing  of  its  august  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
action,  making  the  decree  permanent.  These  separate 
and  independent  meat  packing  concerns  were  charged 
with  conspiring  among  themselves  to  avoid  ruthless 
and  ruinous  competition ;  with  having  a  degree  of  co¬ 
operation  among  themselves  looking  to  the  better 
service  of  the  public  at  minimum  prices,  and  with  pro¬ 
viding  a  moderate,  regular  profit  to  themselves. 

Read  that  charge  over  again,  and  then  read  what  the 
Government  is  now  urging  and  attempting  in  its  plan 
for  re-organization  and  control  of  industry,  and  you 
will  note  that  the  Government  now  wants  to  make 
general  the  very  conditions  they  insisted  upon  blast¬ 
ing  into  smithereens  in  1920,  when  they  thought  such 
conditions  existed  among  the  five  meat  packers. 

Other  industries  are  now  forming  themselves  into 
close,  compact  bodies  or  Associations  representing  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  particular 
industry — as  required  by  the  Government — and  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  controlling  the  amount  of  out¬ 
put,  including  selling  agreements  and  prices.  That  is 
their  objective.  The  penalty  for  the  man  or  firm  that 
does  not  enter  this  co-operative  movement  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  industry  is  that  he  or  it  will  be  taxed  out  of 
existance.  We  cite  this  not  in  opposition,  for  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  the  only  way  that  the  10  per  cent 
Wild  Asses  in  every  industry  will  ever  be  tamed.  But 
it  does  give  one  pause  when  one  thinks  of  the  Packers 
Consent  Decree. 

The  thought  that  arises  is:  Will  the  Government 
now  right  the  wrong  it  did  then,  and  make  restitution  ? 
Because  if  what  the  Government  is  trying  to  do  now 
is  right,  it  was  right  then,  and  with  all  due  respect  for 
our  august  Supreme  Court,  it  ought  to  correct  a  palp¬ 
able  wrong.  But  even  if  willing,  how  can  the  Govern¬ 
ment  right  this  hideous  wrong?  Time  is  surely  a 
relentless  exposer  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man. 

And,  incidentally,  wonder  what  the  canners  are  doing 
about  forming  their  organizations  or  associations  to 
control  this  industry? 


WARNED — They  are  saying  a  lot  of  unkind 
things  about  the  canning  industry  now,  like: 
“there  is  no  use  warning  the  canners  of  the 
danger  of  over-packing  this  season,”  “what’s  the  use 
preaching  the  packing  of  quality,  “they  read  or  listen 
to  such  advice  and  promptly  forget  all  about  it,”  and 
we  might  very  well  answer  “you’re  telling  us!” 

But — talking  with  a  Government  man,  the  other  day, 
he  remarked  that  if  all  so-called  trade  journals  tried 
to  help  the  industry  they  claim  to  serve  as  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade  does,  the  Government’s  problem  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  help  business  would  be  greatly  simplified.  So 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  help  wherever  we 
see  it  necessary.  And  in  defense  of  the  industry  we 
will  say  that  there  is  more  response  today — more  effort 
to  help  themselves,  than  ever  before  seen  in  our  in¬ 
dustry.  So  the  good  advice  of  “Better  Profits,”  and 
our  own  efforts,  are  not  all  wasted.  Even  if  they  do 
not  all  comply,  as  reason  and  good  business  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  they  should,  some  do,  and  all 
like  it,  for  we  have  had  them  write  us  that  while  they 
were  not  going  along  on  the  line  suggested,  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  idea  was  correct,  and  then  urge  us  to 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

The  man  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  can  never  see  as 
well  as  the  one  on  the  side-lines,  the  lookers-on.  As 
such  the  outlook  for  the  canners  who  intend  to  operate 
this  season — and  who  do  not? — seems  one  that  should 
have  serious  and  deliberate  consideration.  There  prob¬ 
ably  was  never  before  as  serious  a  problem  confronting 
this  industry. 

Consider :  For  the  past  two  years  the  canners  have 
been  loud  in  their  complaints  that  the  goods  have  been 
selling  below  cost  of  production  and  that  they  are 
being  financially  wrecked.  Such  great  canning  com¬ 
panies  as  publish  annual  reports  show  heavy  losses, 
ranging  from  over  $5,000,000  down  to  $500,000.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  if  such  well  conducted, 
business-like  firms  are  in  the  “red,”  the  smaller,  the 
under-financed,  and  the  mass  without  any  merchan¬ 
dising  ability  and  subject  to  the  wiles  of  super-buyers 
and  their  agents  must  be  in  the  deep-dark  red.  Then 
the  bank  debacle  was  supposed  to  have  left  the  smaller 
canners  high  and  dry  without  any  resources  to  operate 
upon  this  season,  as  the  various  supply  sources  have 
protested  that  they  would  not,  could  not,  extend  the 
usual  credits.  And  the  larger  canners  were  supposed 
to  have  been  even  harder  hit,  because  in  addition  to 
having  their  loans  called,  their  collateral  goods  sold, 
and  any  surplus  money  caught  in  these  closed  banks, 
in  most  cases  they  were  directors  in  the  banks  and 
stockholders,  and  consequently  were  called  upon  to 
stand  the  double-liability  of  a  bank  stockholder.  In 
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that  light  operations  for  1933  looked  very  dismal,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  corroberated  by  the  complaint  of 
supply  sources  that  they  could  not  collect  old,  long 
out-standing  bills.  If  we  attempt  to  dismiss  this  last 
as  a  mere  excuse,  or  a  mere  chiming  in  on  the  theme- 
song  of  the  times,  and  turn  to  our  subscription  results, 
we  find  it  emphatically  endorsed  as  correct. 

Yet — those  whose  position  ought  to  enable  them  to 
know  paint  a  very  rosey  picture  of  this  year’s  opera¬ 
tions.  Some  large  supply  sources  say  they  have  no 
outstanding  bills,  that  collections  are  very  good,  that 
they  have  sold  more  than  at  any  time  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  and  that  if  the  unfavorable 
weather  of  the  spring,  to  date,  ever  changes  that  there 
will  be  increased  packs  of  nearly  everything  in  the 
line  of  canned  foods;  that  there  have  been  more 
futures  sold  to  date  than  in  any  year  of  the  past  five 
to  ten  years.  One  instance,  as  a  sample :  a  well  known 
supply  man  was  called  into  conference  by  a  canner 
who  said  that  he  intended  to  pack  65,000  cases  of 
No.  2  tomatoes  this  year  (an  increased  pack)  and 
asked  the  supply  man  if  he  thought  it  well  to  sell  any 
futures  at  55c  to  57V^c.  This  supply  man  answered, 
that  in  order  to  let  the  trade  know  that  he  was  run¬ 
ning,  he  thought  it  might  be  well  to  sell  a  carload  or 
two,  but  not  to  go  heavily,  owing  to  the  uncertainties 
of  costs  this  year  and  which  could  not  now  be  reckoned. 
That  canner,  while  the  supply  man  sat  there,  picked 
up  his  ’phone  and  sold  35,000  cases  at  55c!  ! 

They  are  going  to  increase  the  tomato  output,  they 
will  equal  or  exceed  the  normal  corn  output,  the  pea 
pack  will  return  to  old-time  normals,  fruits  and  what- 
have-you  will  follow  suit,  all  of  course  provided  Old 
Dame  Nature  gives  them  the  crop  yields.  So  once 
more  it  is  all  in  the  lap  of  poor  Old  Dame  Nature! 

There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  little  and  large 
growers  or  farmers  who  are  preparing  to  “put-up” 
their  own  crops,  on  home-canner  outfits,  expecting  to 
sell  the  goods  to  local  grocery  stores  and  homes;  and 
undoubtedly  we  face  the  greatest  output  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ever  produced  in  this  country. 

There  is  the  picture  as  it  looks  today. 

Meantime — the  farmers  have  been  so  played  upon 
by  the  politicians,  so  over-weaned  and  petted  over 
their  financial  conditions — which  after  all  are  not  as 
bad  as  those  in  industry,  or  as  of  the  workers  in  the 


cities  whose  savings  have  been  spent  or  lost  and  who 
are  in  straits  for  even  the  necessaries  of  life — the 
farmer  at  least  having  a  roof  over  his  head  and  able 
to  produce  something  to  eat  from  the  ground — these 
farmers  are  in  revolt,  in  absolute  insurrection,  and 
they  threaten  to  get  worse.  If  that  spirit  spreads, 
and  it  will,  what  will  happen  to  the  canner  and  the 
crops  he  must  have  to  fill  his  future  orders?  The 
spirit  of  revolt  is  in  the  air,  and  the  inevitable  result 
is  that  they  always  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them — 
the  old  cry  of  unrest:  “down  with  the  bosses”;  utterly 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  if  there  were  no  bosses  there 
would  be  no  wages  to  buy  anything  and  no  market  for 
productions.  That  represents  the  frenzy  of  the  un¬ 
reasoning  mob:  the  giving  vent  to  the  feelings  of 
anger,  animosity  and  deep  resentment  towards  the 
men  who  buy  their  crops  and  give  them  money  for 
them:  the  creamery  man  ,the  canner,  the  commission 
man  in  the  cities,  etc.,  etc.,  the  mob  says  they  are  all 
robbers,  when  in  fact  they  are  their  best  friends.. 

All  this  has  effect  upon  the  possible  production  of 
this  season’s  packs,  and  their  cost.  If  you  can  see 
through  this  clearly  and  are  able  to  steer  your  way 
to  a  successful  profit  you  are  a  wonder,  and  we  wish 
you  luck. 

On  the  demand  side  there  looms  the  very  grave 
danger  of  a  world  war  in  Europe,  despite  the  won¬ 
derful  stroke  attempted  by  our  President  to  prevent 
this  eventuality.  But  the  seeds  of  future  wars  in 
Europe  were  sown  at  the  Versailles  meeting  of  the 
successful  nations,  when  they  handed  out  the  penalties 
upon  the  vanquished.  Truly  they  reckoned  without 
their  Host,  and  the  result  was  inevitable  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  eventu¬ 
ated  before  this.  But  a  world  at  war  now  may  not 
mean  another  war-time  boom  in  prices,  such  as  we 
saw  before;  for  this  will  be  a  poor  war,  a  veritable 
dog-fight,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  America 
will  take  no  part  in  it. 

There  is  yet  time  to  re-vamp  your  plans,  re-arrange 
your  acreage,  to  shorten  your  sails  and  to  steer  close 
to  the  wind,  or  to  pile  headlong  and  unheeding  into 
the  hurricane.  It  will  be  brighter  after  the  storm,  and 
that  is  cheering. 

After  all  this  has  been  said  there  still  remains  the 
Government  plan  of  controlling  industry,  and  its 
penalty  for  the  ones  who  insist  upon  going-it-alone ! 


GRADE  ON  LABELS 

In  the  drive  for  more  informative  labels  on  canned  foods,  we  intend  to  use  on  our  labels  Grade  “A”  Grade  “B”  or 
Grade  “C”  for  at  least  the  following  number  of  cases,  covering  1933  packs,  and  to  have  these  ready  on  or  before  October 
1st,  1933. 
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Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


>.A5rROW 

MO. 


Machine  Co. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

Successon  To 

Geo.  W.  Zastrow 


Like  the  Chinee 
Laundry  man* s  **No 
Pay-ee,  No  Wash-ee** 


NO  CAN 
NO  FILL 

And  8  Other  Efficiency 
Increasing  Features 

THE  INDIANA  FILLER 

for  No.  10  Cans 

— Adjusting  plugs  governing  content  of  filling 
chamber,  permitting  slack  or  full  fill. 

— Special  valve  holding  level  of  filling  bowl 
constant. 

•  — Anti-jam  feature  automatically  preventing 
this  trouble. 

— Ball  type  valve  instantly  removable  for  quick 
cleaning. 

— All  parts  contacting  product  bronze. 

— Power  transmitted  through  friction  clutch 
pulley. 

— Height  correct  for  direct  transfer  to  closing 
machine. 

— Sturdy  grey  iron  frame 

Handles  Pulp,  Catsup,  or  Juice 

Other  Langsenkamp  Equipment: 

Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors,  Juice 
Strainers,  Juice  Heating  Units,  Kook-More- 
Koils  and  Units,  Copper  Kettles  and  practically 
any  other  equipment  or  supplies  used  by 
tomato  product  producers. 

Write,  Wire  or  Telephone  for  Quic^  Service 


229-237  East  South  Street 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

‘Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 

By  CROP  EXPERTS. 

Latest  Developments  in  Seed  Improvement 
Crop  Pest  Control  »  Growers’  Problems 


SUMMARY  OF  THIRD  ANNUAL  OHIO  CANNERS’ 
SHORT  COURSE 

SWEET  CORN — Dr.  J.  B.  Park  proposed  that 
sweet  corn  variety  tests  be  started  in  order  to 
test  the  suitability  of  present  varieties  and  hy¬ 
brids  for  canning  under  Ohio  conditions.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  finance  the  tests  by  contributions  from  seed 
companies  who  had  varieties  that  they  wished  to 
have  included  in  the  tests.  A  fee  of  three  dollars 
for  each  variety  tested,  he  thought,  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  carry  on  these  tests.  The  canners  were  all 
in  favor  of  having  these  tests  started.  They  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  measuring  the  quality 
and  yield  of  the  corn  in  the  canning  stage.  Evenness 
of  maturity  they  stated  was  very  important.  Dr. 
Park  also  suggested  that  inspection  and  certification 
of  sweet  corn  seed  would  be  desirable  especially  for 
hybrid. 

The  value  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  as  an  early 
yellow  sweet  corn  resistant  to  Stewart’s  disease  was 
stressed.  One  Ohio  canner  grew  over  1000  pounds  of 
this  seed  for  his  own  use. 

TOMATO  SEED  PRODUCTION— Mr.  0.  L.  Tea¬ 
garden,  president  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association 
stressed  the  need  for  a  tomato  especially  suited  for 
Ohio  conditions.  Many  canners  in  Ohio  feel  that  the 
quality  and  yields,  of  the  varieties  which  they  have 
been  able  to  purchase  during  the  past  few  years, 
have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  canners  expressed 
themselves  as  being  in  favor  of  this  project  when¬ 
ever  ample  funds  were  made  available. 

FORMALDEHYDE  AS  A  DISINFECTANT— Dr. 
Wilson  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
demonstrated  the  effects  of  formaldehyde  (both  dust 
and  liquid)  on  the  control  of  diseases  which  cause 
“damping-off.”  The  treatments  were  effective  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  germination  and  stand  of  spinach,  peas, 
and  beets  but  were  injurious  to  cabbage  and  related 
crops.  The  details  of  the  treatments  can  be  secured 
from  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
496.  The  Station  is  located  at  Wooster.  Another 
bulletin  on  the  same  subject  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future. 

SOUTHERN  VS.  HOME  GROWN  TOMATO 
PLANTS — Dr.  Lancashire  stated  that  home  grown 
plants  if  properly  grown  were  proving  superior  to 


Southern  grown  plants.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
emphasized  that  home  grown  plants  must  be  given 
ample  growing  space,  adequate  ventilation,  and 
grown  on  soil  that  was  free  from  diseases  such  as 
damping-off  and  Fusarium.  Such  soil  can  be  secured 
by  steam  sterilization  on  the  use  of  soils  that  had 
never  been  used  for  growing  tomatoes  or  tomato 
plants.  The  young  seedlings  should  be  protected 
against  foliage  diseases  by  20-80  copper  sulphate — 
lime  dust. 

FERTILIZERS — Mr.  Wadleigh,  National  Kraut 
Packers  fellow,  demonstrated  methods  which  he  used 
in  studying  the  fertilizer  needs  of  cabbage.  Peas, 
cabbage,  spinach,  beets,  cucumbers,  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes  which  had  been  grown  in  quartz  sand  for 
several  months  showed  typical  symptoms  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  potassium,  and  calcium  starvation.  Mr. 
Wadleigh  analyzed  the  sand  and  plants  and  showed 
how  closely  the  analysis  was  correlated  with  the 
known  starvation  condition. 

The  following  fertilizer  recommendations  were 
given  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Brown. 

A  FERTILIZER  PROGRAM  FOR  OHIO  CAN¬ 
NERS — Today,  as  during  the  past,  high  yields  and 
accompanying  excellent  quality  are  essentials  for  the 
economic  production  of  vegetables.  As  we  learn 
more  and  more  of  the  effects  of  fertilizers  on  the 
quality  of  canned  products  we  come  to  a  fuller  real¬ 
ization  that  this  is  a  problem  which  is  mutually  im¬ 
portant  to  canners,  farmers  and  gardeners.  Mr. 
Wadleigh  whose  researches  are  financed  by  the 
National  Kraut  Packers  Association  finds  that  ex¬ 
cessive  applications  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  for 
instance,  delay  the  maturity  of  cabbage,  cause  loose 
heads  that  make  poorly  colored  and  tasteless  kraut. 
Yet  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen  reduces  yields  and  ap¬ 
parently  is  responsible  for  another  type  of  poor 
quality  kraut  provided  the  cabbage  plants  were  ma¬ 
tured  with  an  adequate  amount  of  phosphorus  and 
potassium.  Obviously  these  effects  are  important  to 
the  producer,  canner  and  consumer.  As  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  effects  of  fertilizers  on  the  quality  of 
other  veegtables  in  their  canned  and  fresh  states 
becomes  known  it  is  likely  that  illustrations  of  this 
kind  will  be  multiplied  many  times. 

In  order  to  profitably  produce  crops  under  present 
economic  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  alter  our  fer- 
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tilizer  practices.  Fortunately  two  new  developments 
make  this  possible  in  part  at  least. 

In  the  first  place  fertilizers  when  used  should  be 
placed  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  This  in¬ 
volves  hill  or  row  applications.  Countless  experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  that  either  chemical  or  organic 
fertilizers  when  used  in  this  manner  are  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  produce  more  economical  returns  than 
when  broadcasted.  As  a  rule  the  fertilizer  should  be 
applied  on  either  side  of  the  seed  or  plants  and 
slightly  deeper.  This  applies  especially  to  fertilizers 
containing  or  consisting  of  phosphorus  or  potassium 
in  any  form.  Lancashire  found  that  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  at  a  depth  of  3  to  4  inches  and  in  a 
band  3  to  6  inches  from  tomato  plants  was  much 
more  effective  than  a  similar  amount  broadcasted  or 
placed  either  shallower  or  deeper.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  similar  results  will  ultimately  be  secured  with 
other  crops  which  are  transplanted.  Hill  fertilization 
of  sweet  corn  has  proved  superior  to  broadcast  ap¬ 
plications  in  practically  all  tests. 

The  methods  of  hill  or  row  fertilization  have  not 
all  been  solved  to  our  satisfaction.  The  ideal  method 
is  to  apply  the  fertilizer  material  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  planted  or  at  the  time  the  plants  are  trans¬ 
planted.  By  accomplishing  the  two  operations  si¬ 
multaneously  an  economy  of  operations  is  affected 
which  is  very  important.  Suitable  machines  are 
available  for  drilling  fertilizers  and  planting  sweet 
corn  and  beans  simultaneously.  Beans  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury  from  commercial  fertilizers.  More 
research  is  needed  on  this  subject  before  the  practice 
can  be  recommended  without  reservation.  At  present 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  sure  the  fertilizer  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  bean  seed.  Peas  are 
also  susceptible  to  fertilizer  injuries.  Fertilizers 
drilled  in  a  day  or  even  a  few  hours  before  the  seed 
is  planted  seldom  has  any  bad  effects  on  either  beans 
or  peas.  There  are  also  machines  available  for  the 
planting  of  small  seeds  such  as  spinach,  beets,  car¬ 
rots  and  fertilizers  in  simultaneous  operations. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
more  carefully  what  fertilizers  if  any  are  needed 
and  apply  only  those  which  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  a  profit.  Growers  cannot,  at  this 
time,  embark  on  any  extensive  soil  fertility  improve¬ 
ment  program  except  through  the  use  of  cover  crops 
to  increase  the  organic  and  nitrogen  contents  of  soils. 
In  fact  they  might  better  cease  cropping  soils  which 
have  not  in  the  past  produced  profitable  crops.  Can- 
ners  will  do  well  to  discourage  the  use  of  this  type 
of  soil.  It  is  without  a  question  of  doubt  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  grow  crops  on  lands  that  are  sufficiently 
fertile  to  produce  satisfactory  crops  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  fertilizers. 

Fortunately  new,  easy,  quick  and  fairly  reliable 
means  of  detecting  the  fertility  of  soils  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  Tests  are  also  available  for  measuring  the 
supply  of  nutrients  in  the  plants.  We  also  know  that 
plants  assume  very  definite  growth  characteristics 
when  deprived  of  adequate  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  potassium,  calcium  or  other  mineral 
fertilizer  materials.  You  have  had  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  such  plants  during  the  preceding 
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exercise  and  to  observe  the  analysis  of  soils  and 
plants.  We  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  the  methods 
of  making  these  tests  by  appointments  at  any  time 
convenient  to  both  parties.  Obviously  soils  which 
contain  adequate  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium  should  be  used  first  of  all  as  they  will 
need  none  for  a  satisfactory  yield.  Of  course  if  you 
wish  a  record  breaking  yield  it  will  be  well  to  add 
commercial  fertilizers  even  though  the  tests  indicate 
the  soils  to  be  sufficiently  fertile. 

If  tests  indicate  a  lack  of  only  one  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terial  it  is  likely  that  a  profitable  crop  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  application  of  this  material.  The  tests 
and  the  instructions  contained  therewith  will  indicate 
the  amounts  of  fertilizers  to  apply. 

If  two  or  more  fertilizing  elements  are  shown  by 
the  tests  to  be  present  in  sufficient  quantities  the 
chances  for  producing  a  profitable  crop  are  lessened. 
Each  case  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  decided  on  its 
own  merit.  The  same  is  true  of  soils  which  tests 
indicate  would  need  but  little  of  two  or  more  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements  for  good  crops. 

All  of  the  materials  needed  for  making  the  soil 
and  plant  tests  can  be  secured  of  commercial  firms. 
The  outfits  used  for  making  the  tests  in  today’s  exer¬ 
cise  were  secured  of  the  Urbana  Laboratories  of 
Urbana,  Ill.,  and  of  the  La  Motte  Chemical  Company 
of  Baltimore,  Md.  Directions  for  maknig  the  tests 
accompany  the  materials.  Other  companies  manu¬ 
facture  and  sell  similar  equipment.  Connecticut 
Bulletin  333  contains  directions  for  making  most  of 
these  tests.  Every  canner  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin.  It  can  be  secured  of  the  New  Haven  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

If  you  don’t  wish  to  purchase  the  chemicals  for  the 
potash  test  the  following  can  be  used. 

Solution  A  may  be  substituted  by  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  acetic  acid.  Reagent  B  may  be  substituted 
by  a  reagent  as  follows:  Prepare  two  solutions  I 
and  II. 
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For  solution  I,  dissolve  25  grams  of  cobaltous  nitrate 
in  50  c.  c.  of  water  and  add  12.5  c.  c.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

For  solution  II,  dissolve  120  grams  of  sodium  ni¬ 
trate  in  180  c.  c.  of  water. 

To  all  of  solution  I,  add  210  c.  c.  of  solution  B. 
Aerate  until  all  fumes  have  passed  off.  Store  in  dark 
brown  bottle. 

Solution  C  may  be  substituted  by  95  per  cent 
methyl  alcohol. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  remarks  that  a  sys¬ 
tematic  record  of  the  results  of  soil  analysis  should 
be  a  great  aid  in  determining  the  needs  of  soils. 
These  records  correlated  with  yield  records  will 
prove  even  more  valuable. 

You  will  note  that  it  is  our  opinion  that  in  many 
instances  the  grower  can  get  along  without  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  complete  fertilizer  each  year.  Further¬ 
more  the  proportions  needed  should  be  determined 
and  not  added  blindly.  We  are  making  these  recom¬ 
mendations  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  different  fertilizer  materials  will  vary 
from  year  to  year  and  from  season  to  season  and 
that  the  chemical  tests  are  far  from  being  satisfac¬ 
tory  measures  of  the  needs  of  plants.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  possibilities  of  securing  bumper  crops  are 
lessened  during  specially  favorable  seasons  if  only 
the  materials  are  added  which  the  chemical  tests 
indicated  are  not  present  in  adequate  amounts.  The 
recommendations  will  be  considered  by  many  as 
rather  drastic.  But  these  times  warrant  drastic 
measures. 

We  believe  that  less  of  mixed  goods  and  more  of 
the  most  needed  fertilizer  materials  will  best  meet 
the  fertilizer  crisis  as  it  faces  the  farmer  and  canner. 
Furthermore  a  considerable  saving  can  be  effected  by 
mixing  your  own  fertilizer  rather  than  by  buying 
ready  mixed  goods.  This  also  is  a  drastic  recommen¬ 
dation  but  justified  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
Though  home  mixing  will  often  save  money  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  nothing  should  interfere  with 
timely  planting. 

The  above  statements  are  well  illustrated  by  cab¬ 
bage  tests  conducted  by  Mr.  Wadleigh  in  cooperation 
with  the  Clyde  Kraut  Company  at  Clyde,  Ohio.  A 
0-10-6  fertilizer  cost  $8.40  per  acre  and  the  grower 
lost  $7.40  through  its  use  though  a  8-10-6  fertilizer 
on  the  same  soil  cost  $20.40  and  by  increasing  the 
yield  6.89  tons  increased  the  per  acre  net  returns  by 
$7.16.  The  use  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  alone  would 
probably  have  given  equal  yield  increases  and  even 
greater  returns  because  the  fertilizer  would  have  cost 
less.  Chemical  tests  indicated  that  nitrogen  was  the 
limiting  element  on  this  soil.  At  Liberty  Center 
where  potassium  was  the  limiting  element  as  de¬ 
termined  by  chemical  tests  profitable  increases  were 
secured  only  when  potash  fertilizers  were  used. 

You  have  noted  that  the  plants  all  appear  some¬ 
what  alike  when  they  receive  inadequate  amounts  of 
any  one  of  the  fertilizing  elements. 


In  brief  nitrogen  starved  plants  are  stunted  in 
growth,  the  leaves  lose  their  green  color  and  the 
lower  leaves  may  be  completely  yellowed  and  drop 
off  though  the  upper  leaves  may  be  fairly  green. 
Fruits  fail  to  set  on  plants  starved  for  nitrogen. 
Those  that  set  are  small  and  sometimes  misshapen. 
The  blossom  ends  of  cucumber  fruits  are  often  con¬ 
stricted  and  not  normally  developed.  Careful  ob¬ 
servers  are  frequently  able  to  avoid  severe  cases  of 
nitrogen  starvation  by  applying  soluble  forms  such 
as  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  when  the 
starvation  symptoms  first  appear.  If  rains  occur  or 
if  water  is  applied  the  nitrogen  becomes  available 
within  a  few  hours.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  apply 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  to  leafy  vegetables  several 
times  while  the  crop  is  growing  as  these  crops,  such 
as  spinach,  require  much  nitrogen.  Nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  also  commonly  applied  after  the  first 
fruits  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  have  set.  This  is 
especially  true  on  sandy  soils  and  other  soils  shown 
by  tests  to  contain  but  little  nitrogen.  The  available 
nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil  fluctuates  rapidly,  hence, 
it  is  more  difficult  by  chemical  tests  and  otherwise  to 
know  how  much  nitrogen  to  apply.  As  a  rule  less 
nitrogen  should  be  applied  prior  to  planting  the  crop 
to  avoid  losses  by  leaching.  For  the  same  reason  more 
liberal  surface  applications  should  be  made  as 
needed  while  the  crops  are  growing.  There  are  a 
number  of  satisfactory  tools  designed  for  this  work. 

Phosphorus  starvation  is  manifested  by  a  stunted 
growth  and  by  dark  green  and  often  intensely  pig¬ 
mented  plants  and  foliage.  Since  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  retarded  due  to  a  lack  of  phosphorus  it  is 
not  surprising  that  we  frequently  find  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  nitrates  accumulating  in  such  plants. 

The  lack  of  potassium  is  manifested  by  disease 
susceptible  plants  and  brittle  stems.  The  margins  of 
the  older  leaves  are  bronzed  and  dead  and  the  entire 
leaves  may  become  spotted  and  appear  diseased  even 
though  no  organism  is  evident.  The  fruits  of  toma¬ 
toes  are  frequently  puffy,  and  poorly  colored,  cu¬ 
cumber  fruits  are  frequently  constricted  at  the 
stem  ends.  Nitrates  also  accumulate  in  plants  starv¬ 
ing  for  potash.  Kraut  made  from  potash  starved 
cabbage  is  always  dark  colored  and  poor  in  flavor. 

LUNCHEON — Thirty-eight  canners  and  friends 
attended  the  luncheon  at  the  Faculty  Club.  Talks 
were  given  by  Director  Ramsower,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gourley 
and  0.  L.  Teagarden.  All  emphasized  the  need  and 
value  of  research,  extension  and  educational  work  in 
canning  crops.  Most  or  all  of  the  work  with  canning 
crops  will  have  to  be  abandoned  in  Ohio  if  the  budget 
submitted  to  the  legislature  is  adopted.  A  letter  from 
Director  Woodbury  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  read  in  which  he  emphasized  the  need 
for  science  in  agriculture,  now  as  never  before,  in 
order  to  cut  production  costs.  The  present  day  prop¬ 
aganda  to  let  down  on  the  use  of  science  will  reflect 
immediately  upon  the  individual  producer  and  in  the 
long  run  disrupt  the  entire  agricultural  industry. 
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May  22, 1933 


BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


WITH  the  Farm  Bill  signed  by  the  President, 
it  seems  that  about  everything  has  been  done 
by  the  Government  that  can  be  done  at  pres¬ 
ent  toward  the  priming  of  the  business  pump.  The 
eight  weeks  since  President  Roosevelt  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  have  been  momentous  but  those  who  have  been 
looking  to  Government  for  a  way  out  of  the  slough 
we  are  in  cannot  complain  that  Government  has 
failed  to  function. 

I  wonder  if  we,  as  individuals,  have  been  doing 
our  share?  I  wonder. 

A  few  pertinent  questions  if  you  please.  How 
many  who,  employing  a  force  of  traveling  salesmen, 
district  supervisors,  etc.,  in  1928  and  1929  have  taken 
recent  steps  toward  the  re-employment  of  any  who 
have  been  laid  off  during  the  past  year  or  two?  How 
many  canners  who  reduced  salaries  of  salesmen  dur¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  depression  have  thought  any¬ 
thing  about  raising  salaries?  How  many  canners 
planning  to  operate  a  normal  acreage  and  pack  this 
year  have  dared  to  think  about  how  they  may  con¬ 
structively  dispose  of  that  pack  by  adding  to  their 
sales  force?  How’  many  canners  planning  to  operate 
a  normal  acreage  and  pack  this  year  have  dared  to 
think  about  how  they  may  constructively  dispose  of 
that  pack  by  adding  to  their  sales  force?  How  many 
canners  who  have  ever  done  any  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  had  any  dealers’  helps  printed,  used  any  radio 
sales  campaigns  are  thinking  about  renewing  these 
sales  activities? 

How  many  of  the  foregoing  are  ready  and  willing 
to  translate  their  thought  into  positive  action? 

I  mention  these  things  because  as  an  industry  we 
are  apt  to  allow  sales  matters  to  drag.  We  are  still 
manufacturers,  we  are  interested  in  our  factories 
and  are  busy  worrying  because  it  seems  as  if  all  the 
moisture  which  failed  to  be  visited  on  the  country 
for  the  last  three  years  is  being  dumped  on  us  all  at 
once.  In  this  weather  condition  in  addition  to  the  still 
unsettled  state  of  national  affairs  we  find  excuse  for 
not  arranging  just  yet  for  any  addition  to  our  sales 
forces. 

In  this  respect,  we  are  the  world’s  worst  putters- 
off! 

Depending  as  we  do  for  a  large  part  on  brokers 
for  the  disposal  of  our  packs  we  may  feel  that  we’ll 
leave  well  enough  alone  and  ride  through  this  season 
in  order  to  learn  if  there  will  be  any  real  improve¬ 


ment  in  business,  or  enough  to  warrant  our  becom¬ 
ing  really  aggressive  in  a  sales  way,  during  the  year 
or  season  of  1934.  Some  canners  even  put  field  men 
on  commission  after  January  1st,  gave  them  a  lot  of 
leeway  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  time  and  effort 
on  their  lines  and  thought  they  were  doing  the  right 
thing.  Others  kept  their  field  man  off  the  road  or 
determined  to  do  more  of  the  traveling  themselves. 
We  arranged  in  some  way  to  shed  ourselves  of  any 
more  decisions  this  year  as  far  as  sales  activities  are 
concerned. 

Now  in  eight  weeks,  two  months,  only  a  few  days 
after  all,  the  aspect  of  the  business  world  is  chang¬ 
ing  every  day. 

I  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  in  a  small  Western  city:  “The  travel¬ 
ing  salesman,  with  his  spirit  of  cheer,  his  intelligent 
information  is  a  wonderful  stimulator  of  business. 
People  will  not  buy  freely  until  they  have  seen  the 
men  whom  they  depend  upon  for  this  service.  Now 
if  this  great  body  of  men  could  canvass  for  businses 
as  thoroughly  and  persistently  as  they  did  in  1928 
and  1929,  who  can  doubt  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
business?” 

There  you  have  the  story  in  a  few  words !  Govern¬ 
ment  has  done  what  it  can  toward  making  business 
better;  we  can  and  should  do  our  share  by  going 
more  aggressively  after  what  business  is  to  be  had. 
Certainly,  a  few  farseeing  canners  will  realize  this 
and  will  add  to  their  sales  activities;  many  others 
should  do  likewise. 

Even  if  your  plant  is  so  small  you  feel  you  cannot 
add  to  your  outright  sales  efforts,  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  toward  getting  your  pack  more  prominently 
before  dealers  and  consumers.  Probably  your  labels 
and  shipping  cases  have  been  bought  for  the  season 
and  we  will  assume  they  are  as  up-to-date  as  possible, 
that  they  carry  your  message  to  the  housewives  and 
the  grocers  of  the  country  in  language  that  speaks 
frankly  and  convincingly  of  the  quality  you  put  in 
the  can. 

If  this  is  not  the  case,  that  is,  if  you  still  have  to 
place  your  label  order,  we  hope  you  have  profited 
by  the  many  exhortations  we  have  given  you  in  con¬ 
nection  with  improving  your  labels.  Maybe  you  feel 
that  what  has  been  good  enough  for  your  pack  for 
years  will  be  good  enough  for  this  season.  At  any 
rate  and  if  you  do,  here  is  another  example  of  a 
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particular  in  which  we  are  the  world’s  worst  putters- 
olf!  We  simply  can’t  be  rushed  into  attempting  to 
better  our  labels.  Honestly,  we  have  always  wanted 
to  do  something  like  this  but  have  never  gotten 
around  to  it.  Let  me  tell  you  that  leaders  in  the  food 
industry  no  longer  try  “fading  out”  a  label.  In  other 
words  many  food  manufacturers  in  the  past  have 
hesitated  about  remodeling  a  label  because  con¬ 
sumers  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  buying  an 
article  under  a  certain  well  known  label  dress.  Those 
wanting  and  honestly  desiring  to  change  a  label  for 
the  better  have  often  made  several  changes,  each  a 
little  different  than  the  other  in  order  to  gradually 
accustom  the  users  of  the  product  to  its  changed  ap¬ 
pearance.  Such  changes  we  know  as  “fading  out” 
the  label,  and  often  required  a  year  or  more  for  com¬ 
pletion.  Now  the  leaders  when  desirous  of  changing 
a  label  go  ahead,  make  a  radical  change  and  are  glad 
it’s  over. 

If  your  label  order  has  not  been  placed,  if  you 
feel  your  labels  may  not  be  all  they  should  be  in 
design,  sales  and  appetite  appeal,  consult  your  lith¬ 
ographer  or  printer,  tell  him  w’hat  you  want  to  do 
and  change  at  least  one  of  your  labels.  Do  this  and 
next  season  you  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  change 
the  remainder  of  them. 

If  you  have  even  only  one  factory  label  enjoying 
some  consumer  demand,  print  the  trade  mark  name 
of  that  label  on  your  shipping  containers.  Along 
with  this,  use  some  product  slogan  or  tie  up  your 
trade  mark  with  a  product  fact  or  some  product 
history.  For  instance,  if  your  product  is  canned  peas, 
run  your  trade  mark  name  and  the  slogan,  “Packed 
fresh  for  you.”  If  you  want  to  designate  the  locality 
from  which  they  come,  say  “Packed  in  the  Interlaken 
district,  famous  for  good  canned  foods.” 

Now  that  you  have  your  labels  and  shipping  con¬ 
tainers  as  you  want  them,  consider  next  what  you 
can  do  toward  helping  the  retailer  sell  your  pack.  A 
dealer’s  help  in  the  case  will  go  a  ways  toward  doing 
this.  Have  your  label  maker  submit  samples  of  die 
cut  cards  to  go  over  the  top  of  a  can  on  the  counter. 
It  need  not  be  elaborate  but  it  should  be  a  faithful 
reproduction  in  color  of  the  product  or  its  table  use. 
If  you  plan  on  having  this  card  used  as  a  retail  price 
card  leave  a  blank  space  for  the  price,  printing  on 


this  only  the  cent  sign.  Do  this  and  you’ll  be  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  at  the  number  of  the  price  cards  you 
will  find  in  use  in  retail  stores  after  your  1933  pack 
is  in  distribution. 

A  simple  product  recipe  leafiet  is  inexpensive  and 
helps  put  your  story  over.  A  dozen  or  more  can  be 
packed  in  the  top  of  each  case,  they  will  be  used  more 
often  than  they  will  be  discarded.  In  this  leaflet  tell 
as  much  as  you  can,  simply  and  convincingly  con¬ 
cerning  the  locality  from  whence  your  product  comes, 
its  food  value  and  its  quality  standards.  Your  lith¬ 
ographer  or  your  printer  will  help  you  arrange  the 
copy  for  this  leaflet. 

Add  to  your  sales  and  advertising  activities ! 

Keep  in  step  with  the  times.  Help  make  business 
better ! 


Bargains ! 

Bargains ! 

Bargains ! 

in  Canning  Machinery 


Robing  Circle  Steam  Hoist 

Robins  Retort 

Manufactured  by 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  and  Concord  Streets 
BALTIMORE,  »  MARYLAND 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  BARGAINS 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  SPOT  HOLDINGS 

The  realization  that  canned  foods  stocks  have 
dwindled  down  within  sight  of  the  zero  mark 
has  come  home  to  distributors  and  canners,  but 
there  has  been  lacking  that  definite  unavoidable  in¬ 
formation  that  would  convince  the  skeptical,  those 
peculiar  mortals  who  guide  their  lives  by  the  false 
theory  “Oh,  there  always  has  been  plenty  and  there 
always  will  be.” 

Here  is  a  definite  picture  of  the  conditions  in  the 
great  canned  foods  State  of  Wisconsin  as  of  May  1st. 
If  you  are  conversant  with  canned  foods  you  will 
recognize  that  if  such  are  the  conditions  in  Wisconsin 
— and  they  are — and  that  the  canners  of  Wisconsin 
have  never  displayed  the  tendency  to  stampede  into 
bargain  selling  on  a  huge  scale  as  is  often  seen  else¬ 
where,  that  if  Wisconsin  is  so  drained  down  on  spot 
holdings,  other  States  and  sections  must  be  similarly 
situated  or  further  gone. 

The  report,  we  believe,  warrants  reproduction  in 
full.  Here  it  is: 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

May  12,  1933. 

Wisconsin  Canners: 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  total  warehouse  stocks  of 
canned  peas,  sold  and  unsold,  in  Wisconsin  canners’  warehouses 
as  of  May  1,  1933. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  90  factories. 

33  factories  report  “Sold  Out.” 

57  factories  report  stocks  on  hand  as  follows: 


PEAS 


Sieve 

No.  1 

Fancy 
No.  2 

No.  10 

Extra  Standard 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  10 

Size 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

A  1 . 

.  1,664 

35,056 

107 

115 

5,767 

L  2 . 

.  9,696 

66,280 

3,819 

2,825 

37,660 

3,053 

A  3 . 

.  2,654 

22,555 

4,424 

9,645 

21,473 

4,768 

S  4 . 

1 

125 

108 

122 

14 

K  5 . 

. 

1 

90 

43 

Total  ... 

. 14,015 

124,017. 

8,350 

12,693 

65,112 

7,878 

Sieve 

Size 

A  1 . 

No.  1 

Tins 

Standard 
No.  2 

Tins 

1,683 

No.  10 

Tins 

L  2 . 

15 

2,124 

A  3 . 

.  259 

788 

1,517 

S  4 . 

.  224 

402 

225 

K  5 . 

601 

58 

Total  .... 

.  498 

5,598 

1,800 

Sieve 

No.  1 

Fancy 
No.  2 

No.  10 

Extra  Standard 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  10 

Size 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

S  1 . 

.  108 

2,670 

8 

2,562 

W  2 . 

.  329 

14,120 

811 

16,661 

16 

E  3 . 

.  716 

17,463 

337 

88 

13,786 

61 

E  4 . 

.  366 

11,693 

192 

672 

7,473 

76 

T  5 . 

54 

3,199 

5 

1,840 

4,869 

24 

S  6 . 

842 

221 

40 

1,071 

248 

Ung.  ... 

.  1,761 

33,265 

920 

479 

7,146 

920 

Total  ... 

.  3,334 

83,252 

1,675 

3,938 

53,568 

1,345 

Standard 

Sieve 

No.  1  No.  2 

No.  10 

Size 

Tins  Tins 

Tins 

S  1 . 

.  327 

W  2 . 

.  1,334 

7 

E  3 . 

17  1,936 

E  4 . 

.  2,341 

T  5 . 

220  1,188 

22 

S  6 . 

.  542 

142 

Ung . 

.  20 

Total  . 

239  7,688 

171 

No.  1  Tins 

No.  2  Tins  No.  10  Tins 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Alaskas  . 

.  27,206 

194,727 

18,063 

Sweets  . 

.  7,511 

144,508 

3,191 

Cases 

Total  warehouse 

stocks 

reported  by 

57  factories  in 

terms  of  No.  2 

tins . 

400,519 

Estimated  total  warehouse  stocks  April  1,  1933 . 1,137,670 

Reported  and  estimated  shipments  for  April .  468,477 

Stocks  on  hand  May  1,  1933,  approximately .  669,193 

CORN 


Reports  received  from  19  companies.  6  companies  report 
“Sold  Out.”  13  companies  report  stocks  as  follows: 


Variety 
Evergreen.. 
C.  Gent . 

No.  1 
Tins 

Fancy 
No.  2 
Tins 
15,000 

No.  10 
Tins 

Extra  Standard 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  10 

Tins  Tins  Tins 

.  30,586  3,571 

Bantam  .... 
Crosby  . 

3,841 

2,916 

.  257 

.  4,517 

4,163 

Totals  . 

18,841 

2,916 

.  35,360 

7,734 

Standard 

No.  1  No.  2 

No.  10 

Variety 

Tins  Tins 

Tins 

Evergreen 

.  36,277 

4,240 

Countrv  Gentleman. 

.  2,000 

Bantam  .... 

Crosby  . 

.  738 

1,412 

Totals  . 

.  39,015 

5,652 

Total  warehouse  stocks  reported  by  13  companies  in 

terms  of  No.  2  tins . 113,593  cases 

Shipments  actually  reported  for  month  of  April .  41,157  cases 

BEETS 


Reports 

received  from 

19  companies.  7 

companies 

report 

“Sold  Out.’ 

’  12  companies 

report  stocks  as  follows: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  21/2 

No.  3 

No.  10 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Fancy 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Whole  . 

.  36 

10,174 

12,626 

10,280 

Cut  . 

6,337 

29,873 

1,078 

17,419 

Sliced  . 

1,269 

1,905 

130 

Diced  . 

.  1,855 

3,292 

1,192 

7,049 

Extra  Standard 

Diced  . 

Standard 

Whole  . 

Cut  . 

.  1,400 

622 

900 

Totals  . 

.  3,291 

21,694 

45,596 

1,078 

35,778 

Shipments  actually  reported  for  month  of  April . 9,257  cases 

BEANS 

Reports  received  from  22  companies.  8  companies  report 
“Sold  Out.”  14  companies  report  as  follows: 

Whole  Green  Beans 


Fancy  Extra  Standard 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  10  No.  1  No.  2  No.  10 
Size  Tins  Tins  Tins  Tins  Tins  Tins 

1  .  2,114  76  . 

2  .  3,947  433  2,589  127 

3  .  4,271  306  1,759  668 

4  .  556  935  .  11  . 

Totals  .  10,888  1,750  4,359  795 
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Standard 


No.  1  No.  2  No.  10 

Size  Tins  Tins  Tins 

1  . 

2  . ' .  . 

3  . 

4  .  .  128  . 

Totals  .  128  . 

Cut  Green  Beans 

Fancy  Extra  Standard 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  10  No.  1  No.  2  No.  10 
Size  Tins  Tins  Tins  Tins  Tins  Tins 

1  .  2,319  . 

2  .  6,607  95  . 

3  .  2,440  3,478  206  624  208 

4  .  398  15,662  1,903  4  12,000  3,979 

5  . .  3,127  . 

6  .  232  . 

Ung .  337  .  1,690  .  3,964  . 

Totals  ...  735  27,028  7,766  210  19,947  4,187 

Standard 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  10 
Size  Tins  Tins  Tins 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  .  482  1 

5  .  2,451  4,613 

6  . 

Ung .  1,029  . 

Totals  .  3,962  4,614 

Whole  Wax  Beans 

Fancy  Extra  Standard 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  10  No.  1  No.  2  No.  10 
Size  Tins  Tins  Tins  Tins  Tins  Tins 

1  .  276  .  59  . 

2  .  1,595  39  431  11 

3  .  1,821  4  541  . 

4  .  255  2  985  5 

Totals  .  3,947  45  2,016  16 

Standard 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  10 
Size  Tins  Tins  Tins 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  .  . 

Totals  . 


Cut  Wax  Beans 


Fancy 

Extra  Standard 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  10 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.  10 

Size 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

1  . 

457 

2  . 

513 

275 

160 

3  . 

55 

9,364 

468 

4,341 

19 

4  . 

157 

27,365 

967 

2,506 

35,663 

2,566 

5  . 

......... 

898 

649 

2,901 

1,533 

104 

Ung . 

2,210 

643 

5,883 

447 

Totals  . 

212 

40,807 

3,002 

5,407 

47,420 

Standard 

3,296 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.  10 

Size 

1  . 

Tins 

Tins 

Tins 

3  . 

4  . 

1,313 

569 

5  . 

6,403 

611 

Ung . 

2,263 

Totals  . 

9,979 

1,180 

Total  warehouse  stocks  reported  by  14  companies..203,696  cases 
Shipments  actually  reported  for  month  of  April..  22,065  cases 

H.  R.  BURR,  Executive  Secretary. 


HERE  IS  A  REAL  CHANCE 

A  LL  the  world  knows  that  the  Century  of  Progress 
— ^the  Chicago  World’s  Fair — ^will  open  May 
/  \  27th  and  run  through  the  summer  to  Novem¬ 

ber  1st.  Our  own  Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  foods  division  ever  since  the  inception 
of  the  venture,  and  he  has  provided  a  wonderful  dis¬ 
play,  filling  many  buildings,  including  the  great 
Agriculture  Building. 

But  here  is  a  new  effort — and  an  opportunity — ^to 
have  your  goods  displayed.  Read  about  it  but  act 
quickly  if  you  want  to  get  in: 

“The  writer  is  personally  interested  in  the  Midget  Vil¬ 
lage  described  in  the  enclosed  press  clipping,  and  believes 
that  he  can  render  a  service  to  food  product  manufacturers 
by  calling  their  attention  to  it. 

“The  Midget  Village  is  to  have  a  grocery  store,  as  well 
as  the  other  businesses  mentioned  in  the  clipping,  and  such 
a  store  offers  a  real  opportunity  to  manufacturers  for 
contact  with  the  public  at  a  most  economical  cost.  The 
store  is  approximately  twenty-four  feet  by  twenty-two  feet 
— with  a  seven  foot  ceiling  and  counters  and  shelving  in 
proportionate  height.  The  Midget  Village  Grocery  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  Midgets  themselves — as  will  be  all  of  the 
stores  and  shops. 

“The  Century  of  Progress  officials  indicate  an  attendance 
within  the  Midget  Village  of  five  to  six  million  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  Fair.  At  this  writing  all  buildings  in 
the  Midget  Village  are  up,  under  roof  and  ready  for  interior 
trim.  The  Midget  Village  Grocery  is  set  up  as  the  usual 
store  with  shelving  on  the  three  walls,  and  center  counters 
and  display  tables. 

“There  are  now  available  about  forty-three  foot  shelves 
for  the  display  of  merchandise.  With  the  shelf  display 
there  is  included  a  counter  space  of  one  square  foot  for  the 
display  of  merchandise,  samples,  or  advertising  matter,  as 
exhibitors  may  desire.  These  counters  are  in  charge  of 
Midget  clerks  at  all  times.  The  edge  of  the  shelving  will 
have  the  usual  price  card  moulding  in  which  will  be  placed 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  product  or  both. 

“At  a  total  cost  of  $100  for  the  duration  of  the  Fair,  for 
a  three-foot  shelf  and  a  square  foot  of  counter-space — there 
is  no  better  nor  more  economical  participation  in  the  “Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress”  and  advertising  contact  with  a  potential 
five  million  users  of  your  product. 

“Inasmuch  as  the  remaining  space  is  limited,  may  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  promptly  indicate  your  interest.  I  will  over¬ 
see  the  installation  of  merchandise  displays  and  render  any 
advisory  service.  Reservation  of  space  and  remittance  for 

(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 


Hanien  Ptm  Bud  Bean  Filler 

r  Hansen  Com  Cooker  Filler  ^ 

Hansen  Fmit  and  VeceUble  Hansen  Sanitary  ConTeyor 
Filler  Boot 

Hansen  SaniUry  Kraut  Hansen  Q^ty  ^ 

FUler  Hansen  Four  RoU  Beet 

Hansen  Antomatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

^  Hansen  Whole  Grain  Cora  Cutter  ^ 

Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  cure  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— 1  No,  3  TOWNSEND  String  Bean  Cutter 
rebuilt  to  1931  specifications,  without  Automatic 
Hopper  Feed.  4000  lbs.  per  hr.  capacity  —  new 
machine  guarantee.  $200.00  net  FOB  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— A  complete  line  of  pea  machinery.  Will 
sell  as  a  whole  or  in  single  pieces. 

Address  Box  A-1914  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  from  certified  seed:  Balti¬ 
more,  Bonnie  Best,  J.  T.  D.,  Scarlet  Topper,  Mar- 
globe-  500  65,^;  1,000  $1.00;  5,000  lots  90f'  M.  Pepper 
Plants:  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater 

-  500  70/^;  1000  $1.26.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants 

-  1,000  75^,  5,000  lots  60/  M.  Broccoli  -  500  75/,  1,000 
$1.25.  Egg  Plants  -  500  75/,  1,000  $1.25.  No  order  is 
too  large.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Sims  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Wanted  —  Live  Accounts 


FOR  SALE — 2  Langsenkamp  Tomato  Juice  Extractors. 
Perfect  condition.  Used  one  season. 

Address  Box  A-1916  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— New  Machinery:  No.  10  Fillers  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables;  No.  10  Can  Conveyors  with  or 
without  Syruping  attachments  and  Inspection  Tables 
for  peeled  tomatoes.  A  liberal  discount  to  purchas¬ 
ers  during  the  month  of  May. 

Frank  M.  Wright  Co.,  Box  106,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Huntley  Pea  Blancher 
10  Sprague  Cooking  Retorts 
1  Steam  Crane 

1  Sprague  1  lb.  Filler;  could  be  used  for  tomato  paste 

1  Sauer  Kraut  Cutter 
4  Cabbage  Corers 

2  Pea  Viners 

The  above  are  in  A-1  condition  and  will  be  sold  cheap 
Address  Box  A-1917  c/o  The  Canning  Trade 

FOR  SALE— Two  Ay ars Universal  Fillers,  Monel  fitted 
throughout,  very  slightly  used,  practically  new. 

Dr,  P.  Phillips  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE— One  practically  new  Burt  Labeler  for  No. 
10  strip  labels,  absolutely  as  good  as  new.  One  A-B 
Cooker  for  No.  2J  and  No.  3  cans  at  bargain  prices. 

A.  K.  Robins  &Co.,  Inc., 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimare,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 35  H.  P.  Boiler,  16  H.  P,  Engine,  40  ft. 
Stack  and  3,000  Bricks  in  good  condition. 

Geo.  W.  Morse  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Md. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— One  used  Kern  Finisher,  also  one  used 
Ayars  Corn  Shaker.  State  condition  and  lowest  cash 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1918  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Food  Broker  seeks  new  lines,  contact  with 
wholesalers,  chains,  large  retailers  in  Boston  and  New 
England. 

Joseph  A.  Duffley,  60  South  St.,  Room  49A, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED — In  a  canning  plant  as  Superintendent, 

Foreman  or  work  of  any  kind  in  the  factory.  Have  had  26  sears 
experience  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Will  work  for  any 
reasonable  salary  that  the  canning  company  can  afford  to  pay. 

Can  furnish  good  references.  | 

Address  Box  B-1913care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  of  tomatoes  with  investment  up  to  three  thousand 
dollars  and  services  for  substantial  interest  in  tomato  cannery  in 
good  operating  condition  in  central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up  I 

additional  three  thousand  dollars  and  plant  which  has  necessary  I 

equipment  and  which  is  ready  to  operate.  Applicants  must 
state  experience  and  satisfactory  references. 

Address  Box  B-1911  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced  preserve  cook  for  Eastern  plant,  who  is 
fully  familiar  with  the  making  of  preserves  and  jellies.  Desire 
man  preferably  with  experience  using  vacuum  pan  which  con¬ 
template  installing.  Reply  giving  details  of  past  experience 
and  present  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1915  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Sin^e  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

rhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIIiUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


BALANCING  HIS  BUDGET 

“No,  your  honor,”  said  the  prisoner,  “  I  was  not 
drunk,  though  I  may  have  been  intoxicated.” 

“Well,”  said  the  magistrate,  “I  intended  to  fine  you 
twenty  shillings,  but  in  view  of  your  explanation  I 
make  it  a  pound.” 

COURAGE 

“Dad,”  said  the  small  boy  whose  mother  had  just 
licked  him,  “Fm  a  better  man  than  you.” 

“How’s  that?”  demanded  his  dad. 

“I  dared  to  disobey  mother,”  was  the  sobbing  reply. 

FRIGHTENED  HIM  ANYWAY 

Sportsman  (having  emptied  both  barrels  at  a  rab¬ 
bit) — There,  Jack,  I’m  sure  I  hit  that  one. 

Gillie — Well,  ’e  certainly  did  zeem  to  go  faster  after 
you  shot  at  him,  zur. 

UP  WITH  A  BOUND 

“I’ve  got  a  new  idea.  Fortune  in  it.” 

“What  now?” 

“It’s  an  alarm  clock  that  emits  the  delicious  odors 
of  frying  bacon  and  fragrant  coffee.” 

IT’S  A  SECRET 

Judge — Your  wife  accuses  you  of  terrorizing  her. 

Prisoner — Well,  your  honor — ” 

Judge — Stop!  What  I  want  to  know,  as  man  to 
man,  is,  how  did  you  do  it? 

THE  AFTERTHOUGHT 

“Dear  God,”  prayed  golden-haired  little  Willie, 
“please  watch  over  my  mamma.” 

And  then  he  added  as  an  afterthought — “And  I 
dunno  as  it  would  do  any  harm  to  keep  an  eye  on 
papa,  too.” 


FINDING  HIS  LEVEL 

Judge — And  what  did  you  do  when  you  heard  the 
accused  using  such  awful  language? 

Policeman — I  told  him  he  wasn’t  fit  to  be  among 
decent  people,  and  brought  him  here. 

FORESIGHT? 

The  curate  of  a  large  and  fashionable  church  was 
endeavoring  to  teach  the  significance  of  white  to  a 
Sunday  school  class. 

“Why,”  said  he,  “does  a  bride  invariably  desire  to 
be  clothed  in  white  at  her  marriage?” 

As  no  one  answered,  he  explained:  “White,”  said 
he,  “stands  for  joy,  and  the  wedding-day  is  the  most 
joyous  occasion  of  a  woman’s  life.” 

A  small  boy  queried,  “Why  do  the  men  all  wear 
black?” 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simeoe,  Ont.  Can. 


WHEN  Omar  Khayyam,  the  tent 
maker,  wrote  his  famous  philosophy 
in  the  wilderness  he  never  knew  the  luxury, 
the  deliciousness,  the  economy  of  canned 
fruits  or  vegetables.  Had  he  written  it  to¬ 
day  it  would  have  been  different. 

Do  you  know,  that  Heekin  operates  its 
own  river  rail  terminal  at  Cincinnati — where 
tin  is  brought  in  barges  on  the  broad  Ohio 
River  —  hoisted  into  waiting  cars  and 
shunted  into  Heekin  factories  on  long  sid¬ 
ings.  Hiatus  just  one  of  the  reasons  Heekin 
can  serve  you  better — Built  for  the  years 
that  are  ahead — Years  of  progress.  The 
Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HEEKIN  PERSONAL 
SERVICE 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

All  Eyes  on  Washington— Crops  Are  Not  Flattering  the  Can- 
ners — Sales  of  Future  Tomatoes  From  1928  to  1933 — Shrimp 
Prices — California  Backs  Government  at 
Economic  Conference. 

WATCHING  WASHINGTON — Some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  market  students  say  that 
all  the  canning  industry  must  wait  and  watch 
for  what  Washington  is  to  do  in  this  matter  of  govern¬ 
ing  production,  and  through  that  price  levels,  with  the 
principle  purpose  of  helping  the  farmers.  Who  are  we 
to  say  that  that  is  not  true?  And  who  are  you,  as  a 
canner,  to  say  that  you  need  pay  no  attention  to  that, 
but  can  go  right  ahead  producing  at  your  own  sweet 
will?  Of  course  you  can,  but  it  may  come  to  pass  that 
when  you  expect  to  sell  and  ship  the  goods  you  may 
find  yourself  badly  handicapped,  stopped  in  fact. 

Everywhere  the  growers  are  convinced  that  any¬ 
thing  other  than  food  crops  will  pay  them  better, 
since  food  crops  do  not  come  within  the  equalization 
or  premium  promise,  and  so  it  is  reported  that  growers 
are  sending  back  contracts  refusing  to  plant  the  acre¬ 
age.  For  instance  they  say  they  will  plant  field  corn 
rather  than  sugar  corn,  as  field  corn  is  included  in  the 
premium  list.  That  action  on  the  part  of  the  growers 
ought  to  give  pause  in  this  matter  of  selling  futures,  if 
this  selling  has  not  already  been  badly  overdone.  Of 
course  there  has  been  arranged  a  clause  to  be  written 
into  all  canners’  contracts  protecting  the  canners 
against  increased  costs  due  to  new  taxes  to  be  an¬ 
nounced,  etc.,  but,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  street,  let 
the  canners  “try  and  get  it.” 

These  are  great  days  we  are  living  in,  and  certainly 
enough  to  keep  anyone  awake  and  on  his  toes. 

But  in  the  meantime  crops  must  be  looked  to.  The 
weather  everywhere,  even  as  far  out  as  the  Coast,  has 
been  against  preparation  of  the  ground,  sowing  of  the 
seed  or  the  maturing  of  that  seed.  Note  that  Califor¬ 
nia  has  had  its  spinach  crop  shortened,  its  asparagus 
crop  curtailed,  and  even  damage  from  frost  where  such 
a  thing  used  to  be  unknown. 

This  week  New  York  State  was  supposed  to  have 
reached  its  zero  hour  on  the  planting  of  its  pea  crop, 
and  Wisconsin  was  very  much  in  the  same  position. 


And  neither  of  them  have  out  what  they  figured  *upon, 
the  former  for  an  increase  of  about  1,000  acres,  and  the 
latter  well  up  to  the  average  yearly  planting.  The 
end  of  the  week  finds  the  weather  warmer  and  clear, 
and,  if  it  continues,  some  time  in  both  seeding  and 
growing  may  be  made  up.  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  Minnesota  have  lost  time  that  cannot  be  made  up, 
and  barring  the  last  named,  it  is  expected  that  their 
packs  of  peas  will  be  heavily  cut  in  total.  If  it  turns  hot 
and  dry  from  now  on,  and  especially  during  June,  the 
pea  crop  will  be  all  bunched,  and  that  makes  trouble. 
They  expect  to  begin  their  pea  pack  here  about  June 
10,  and  on  a  good  full  acreage  prospects  are  now  fairly 
good.  The  pea  canners  of  this  section  probably  have 
their  financial  arrangements  all  in  shape,  but  some 
Wisconsin  canners  believe  that  many  in  their  set  will 
be  unable  to  finance  a  pack. 

The  corn  canners  are  having  their  troubles  contract¬ 
ing  acreage,  but  if  the  weather  is  good  from  now  on 
there  will  be  no  planting  troubles,  though  some  corn 
canners  in  Maryland  may  feel  that  they  are  late  in 
planting.  Prices  here  run  from  $6  to  $7  per  ton  for 
regular  corn  and  from  $8  to  $9  for  shoepeg,  which  is  a 
very  considerable  reduction  from  what  the  prices  used 
to  be  in  the  old  days. 

The  tomato  canners  of  the  Tri-States  are  not  forcing 
tomato  contracts.  Growers  are  resisting  offers  ai  what 
they  think  are  low  prices,  and  the  canners,  very  prop¬ 
erly  we  believe,  see  where  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
let  the  acreage  go  to  the  free-lance  kind,  because  they 
believe  it  will  be  put  in,  and  that  they  will  profit  by 
the  lack  of  contracts.  Moreover  the  ruling  prices  on 
futures  is  such  as  to  make  it  unattractive  to  canners, 
giving  no  inclination  to  run.  Difficulties  in  arranging 
finances,  higher  prices  by  growers,  and  low  selling 
prices  on  futures  are  not  calculated  to  make  any  can¬ 
ner  feel  like  packing  this  season ;  but  it  is  said  they  will 
run  just  the  same.  Because  a  good  many  of  these  can¬ 
ners  are  already  sold  up  on  futures  and  are  out  of  the 
market!  On  May  12th  Frank  Shook  reported  sales  of 
futures,  to  date,  as  follows:  1,105  cases  I’s;  74,853 
cases  2’s;  7,250  cases  2i/>’s;  17,235  cases  3’s;  and  2,450 
cases  lO’s,  and  this  is  from  their  members  only. 

During  the  same  week  last  year,  1932,  they  reported 
one  sale  of  futures,  12,000  cases  lO’s  at  $3.25,  and 
there  had  not  been  enough  futures  sold  up  to  that  time 
to  make  it  worth  computing. 

The  week  of  May  8th,  1931,  the  future  sales  to  that 
date  were  as  follows:  275  cases  2’s;  350  cases  3’s,  and 
17,170  cases  lO’s. 
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In  1930  the  corresponding  week  showed  sales  of  fu¬ 
tures  as  follows:  9,145  cases  I’s;  95,435  cases  2’s;  35,- 
605  cases  3’s;  and  45,650  cases  lO’s. 

In  1929  the  figures,  on  futures,  were:  11,230  cases 
I’s;  77,370  cases  2’s;  49,675  cases  3’s,  and  70,400  cases 
lO’s. 

In  1928  the  figures  read:  9,190  cases  2’s;  4,050  cases 
2V:>’s;  1,825  cases  3’s,  and  200  cases  lO’s. 

The  above  figures  are  given  merely  for  comparison, 
and  you  can  do  your  own  figuring ;  but  remember  these 
figures  cover  members  only. 

Our  crop  experts  report  that  Maryland  will  harvest 
645,000  crates  (24  quarts  each)  of  strawberries  this 
season,  against  608,000  last  year. 

Cabbage  acreage,  2,330  acres  in  Maryland,  5  per  cent 
above  last  year. 

Asparagus  will  run,  in  Maryland,  221,000  crates  as 
against  195,000  last  year. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  section  of  the  N.  C.  A.  reports 
(May  13th)  sales  of  wet  shrimp,  I’s,  small,  from  70c 
to  82c;  medium  75c  to  90c;  large  80c  to  $1.05;  dry 
packed  shrimp,  small:  55c  to  82V2c;  medium  72i/oC 
to  $1.03V:>,  and  large  75c  to  $1. 

(iorn  kept  up  its  phenomenal  selling  during  April, 
showing  a  total  sale  and  shipment  during  April  of  1,- 
509,826  cases,  reducing  the  holdings  as  of  May  1st  to 
5,577,095  cases,  as  reported  by  the  Corn  Canners’  In¬ 
stitute. 

Buying  of  canned  foods  has  continued  along  good 
lines,  with  no  weaknesses  in  prices,  and  tomatoes  have 
moved  upwards.  No.  2’s  are  now  about  70c,  with  3’s  at 
$1.20  or  more,  and  lO’s  at  $3.25.  And  they  are  the 
only  changes  to  note  this  week. 

California,  finding  exports  improving,  passed  this 
resolution  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Canners  League 
in  San  Francisco: 

“Whereas  attempts  have  been  made  in  many  countries  to 
alleviate  the  effects  of  declining  world  prices  by  means  of 
tariffs,  import  licensing  systems,  quotas,  controls  of  foreign 
exchange,  and  by  outright  embargoes, 

“Ayid  whereas,- the  lack  of  stability  in  exchange  has  be¬ 
come  an  additional  factor  in  international  trade  and  has 
tended  to  make  the  sale  of  merchandise  more  difficult, 

“And  whereas,  these  conditions  have  greatly  affected  the 
exportation  of  California  canned  foods  to  the  detriment  of 
the  canning  industry  and  the  growers  of  this  State. 

“Noiv,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Canners  League 
of  California,  in  convention  assembled,  indorses  the  policy 
of  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements  and  the  stabilizing  of 
currencies,  in  order  that  the  international  exchange  of  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  resumed  and  the  restoration  of  economic 
stability  encouraged  and  to  this  end  indorses  efforts  of  the 
present  administration  at  the  coming  world  economic  con¬ 
ference  to  accomplish  this  program.” 

CROP  REPORTS — We  are  requesting  crop  reports 
— all  expenses  prepaid — will  you  co-operate  ?  We  know 
you  will,  and  we  thank  you. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

fi2/'“NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Fair  Amount  of  Trading — Canners  Avoiding  Futures — ^Toma¬ 
toes  Advance  Further — Spinach  Advanced — Corn  Slightly 
Higher — Pea  Crowing  Outlook  Causes  Concern — 

Salmon  Unsettled — Fruits  Firm. 

New  York,  May  18,  1933. 

ARKET — Spot  trading  moved  along  at  a  fair 
pace  in  the  local  canned  foods  market  during 
the  past  week  with  the  general  price  list  firm 
to  strong  and  several  of  the  more  active  items  advanc¬ 
ing  in  price  during  the  week  as  packers  revised  their 
price  ideas  upward. 

Interest  in  futures  continues  strong  in  the  trade  but 
canners  are  increasingly  wary  of  signing  any  contracts 
committing  them  to  any  specific  price  level  in  view  of 
the  uncertainty  over  packing  costs.  Labor  bills,  the 
farm  aid  bill  and  other  legislation  designed  to  raise 
commodity  prices  under  the  Administration’s  inflation 
program  present  too  many  uncertainties  at  the  present 
time  for  the  packers  to  accurately  estimate  their  costs. 
Wherever  canners  have  been  willing  to  meet  the  buy¬ 
er’s  ideas,  sales  have  been  readily  consummated,  trade 
reports  indicate,  however. 

TOMATOES — One  of  the  strongest  items  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  spot  tomatoes  moved  higher  again  during  the 
week  with  Tri-state  packers  boosting  the  ante  on  3s 
up  to  $1.15  to  $1.20,  factory,  with  offerings  available 
at  the  lower  level  in  small  supply.  Further  strength  in 
10s  has  put  this  size  up  to  $3.10  to  $3.25,  factory,  with 
very  little  stocks  available  at  the  lower  level.  Demand 
for  2s  continues  strong  and  packers  having  available 
supplies  are  getting  671/2  cents,  factory,  and,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  in  some  instances,  slightly  higher  prices.  With 
stocks  in  California  virtually  depleted,  prices  there  are 
much  higher. 

While  futures  demand  has  picked  up  markedly,  prices 
there  are  much  off  on  commitments  until  some  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  the  cost  of  packing  will  be  available. 

SPINACH — Advertised  brands  of  California  spinach 
were  advanced  by  the  California  Packing  Corp.  and 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  to  $1.25  for  2s,  coast,  shipment 
not  later  than  June  30.  Other  sizes  were  boosted 
proportionately  and  it  is  expected  that  other  major 
packers  will  meet  the  new  price  level. 

Southern  new  pack  spinach  has  moved  along  strongly 
in  the  market  and  packers  are  now  asking  95  cents, 
factory,  for  2i/4s.  Shipments  from  canners  are  mov¬ 
ing  along  in  good  quantity. 

PINEAPPLE — With  unconfirmed  trade  reports  hint¬ 
ing  a  general  price  advance  in  canned  pineapple  prices 
on  the  first  of  next  month,  increased  trading  activity 
was  reported  in  this  field  during  the  past  week  or  so. 

The  generally  stronger  tone  of  the  market  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  canned  peach  and  other  fruit  items  would 
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justify  an  increase  in  the  pineapple  price  list  inasmuch 
as  the  packers  are  now  operating  on  a  very  low  profit 
basis,  if  the  present  price  list  is  returning  any  profit 
at  all. 

CORN — Both  Western  and  Southern  spot  corn  mov¬ 
ed  slightly  higher  during  the  past  week  as  demand 
from  buyers  pushed  prices  up.  Maine  also  did  a  fairly 
good  business  although  little  change  was  noted  in 
prices. 

PEAS — Reports  from  Mid- West  packers  of  unfav¬ 
orable  weather  affecting  new  crop  peas  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  yields  will  be  reduced  reached  Hudson 
Street  during  the  past  week  and  aroused  some  little 
interest  in  the  trade.  Packers,  however,  are  not  press¬ 
ing  for  new  business  preferring  to  hold  off  until  some 
accurate  picture  of  crop  and  packing  costs  is  available 
before  settling  on  a  definite  price  list. 

Spot  peas  are  just  about  cleaned  up  although  there 
is  still  a  little  activity  in  instances  where  buyers  are 
able  to  obtain  offerings. 

SALMON — In  view  of  the  wide  spread  of  the  strike 
in  the  fishing  and  packing  units  of  the  industry  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  trade  does  not  know  just  what  to 
expect  in  the  way  of  prices  on  the  new  pack  although 
present  indications  are  that  most  of  the  strikers’  terms 
will  have  to  be  met  and  thus  higher  opening  prices 
resulting  from  the  higher  operating  costs  of  the  pack¬ 
ers  are  inevitable.  The  strike  is  in  its  third  week  and 
little  hope  of  any  immediate  settlement  short  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  strikers’  claims  is  in  prospect. 

In  the  spot  market  here,  trading  continued  routine 
with  the  trade  paying  little  attention  to  reports  of  fur¬ 
ther  advances  in  prices  of  pinks  and  chums  which 
failed  to  materialize  on  the  scheduled  date.  However, 
it  seems  more  than  likely  that  higher  prices  will  be 
posted  for  these  two  items  before  the  new  pack  is  ready. 

FRUITS — California  fruits  were  firm  to  strong  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  with  packers  holding  peaches  getting_ 
good  prices  for  their  stocks.  Shipments  are  moving 
along  into  consuming  channels  and  a  good  replacement 
business  may  be  expected  to  continue  until  the  new, 
pack  is  in. 

No  definite  indication  on  price  levels  for  new  packs 
is  available  yet,  although  preliminary  reports  indicate 
that  they  will  be  above  spot  prices. 

ASPARAGUS — Pacific  Coast  packers  report  that  un¬ 
favorable  weather  has  slowed  up  things  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  confused.  Some  packers  are  refusing 
business,  holding  that  they  will  wait  until  the  grass 
is  in  the  can  before  settling  on  a  definite  price  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  over  the  pack. 

SALARY  INCREASE — In  keeping  with  President 
Roosevelt’s  plea  to  increase  salaries  wherever  possible, 
R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  local  wholesale  grocery 
house,  has  increased  all  salaries  5  per  cent,  effective 
the  week  starting  May  12,  Arthur  P.  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent,  disclosed,  in  telegraphing  the  news  to  President 
Roosevelt. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Heavy  Rainfall  Delays  Planting — Improvement  Noted  in  Can¬ 
ning  Industry  and  Agriculture — Tomatoes  Firm — Corn  Firm — 

Peas  Scarce — County  to  Place  Large  Canned  Foods 
Order — Evaporated  Milk  at  Standstill. 

Chicago,  May  18,  1933. 

EATHER  CONDITIONS  —  Up  to  Saturday, 
May  13th,  rain  continued  every  day  through¬ 
out  the  Central  West.  As  a  matter  of  record — 
the  excess  of  rainfall  in  this  district  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1933  (up  to  May  1st)  was  above  normal 
only  four-fifths  of  an  inch.  The  excess  above  normal, 
however,  the  first  11  days  of  May  was  two  and  one- 
quarter  inches,  making  total  excess  from  January  1st 
to  May  13th,  three  and  one-half  inches.  This  will  give 
your  readers  some  idea  of  conditions  throughout  this 
section.  Quite  naturally,  discouraging  reports  have 
been  received.  The  pea  canners  particularly  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois  and  certain  sections  of  Wisconsin,  have 
the  “blues”  for  fair.  Old  Dame  Nature,  however,  has 
a  wonderous  way  of  evening  up  the  “workings”  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  cheerful  tone  will  soon  be 
noted  among  the  canners. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  general  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  canning  industry  and  agriculture 
generally  seems  to  be  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  Our 
local  market  has  been  active  although  brokers  report 
they  are  not  quite  as  busy  as  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  first  week  of  May.  Stability  prevails  and  weak 
spots  along  the  line  are  few  and  far  between. 

COUNTY  BID  —  When  reporting  a  week  ago, 
thought  I  would  have  something  definite  to  say  at  this 
time.  The  bids  were  placed  with  the  county  officials 
yesterday,  the  16th,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  result 
will  be  known  much  before  the  25th  although  the  “wise 
ones”  maintain  that  it  will  be  early  next  week.  On 
account  of  the  critical  market  position  on  many  food 
items  necessary  for  the  Relief,  it  would  seem  better 
for  all  concerned  if  the  bid  was  allotted  but  for  30 
days  rather  than  the  three  months,  beginning  June  1st. 
Some  idea  of  the  approximate  quantities  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  three-month  period  can  be  had  when 
we  outline  the  following: 

100,000  cases  No.  2  tin  tomatoes,  20,000  cases  No. 
21/^  tin  tomatoes,  10,000  cases  No.  2  tin  cut  beets, 
30,000  cases  No.  2  tin  peas,  15,000  cases  No.  2  tin  lima 
beans,  10,000  cases  No.  2  tin  diced  carrots,  30,000  cases 
No.  2  tin  corn,  15,000  cases  No.  2  tin  pork  and  beans, 
5,000  cases  No.  2i/^  tin  sauer  kraut  in  addition  to  the 
other  items  like  evaporated  milk,  sardines,  salmon, 
etc. 

TOMATOES — The  market  continues  firm.  No.  2 
tin  standards  were  sold  this  past  week  at  771/2C,  de¬ 
livered  Chicago.  Canadian  interests  have  offered  No. 
2V2  extra  standard  tomatoes  at  $1.20,  delivered  Chi¬ 
cago,  duty  paid.  In  futures — trading  has  subsided 
somewhat  and  the  volume  of  business  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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CORN — This  item  continues  firm  with  large  buying 
going  on.  55c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  lots  are  being  snatched 
up.  A  better  demand  is  noted  for  the  better  grades 
with  the  result  that  No.  2  tin  fancy  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  No.  2  tin  fancy  Golden  Bantam,  No.  2  tin  fancy 
Whole  Grain  White,  No.  2  tin  fancy  Whole  Grain  Yel¬ 
low  have  all  been  in  better  call  and  some  of  these  items 
are  scarce. 

PEAS — It  is  difficult  to  record  any  substantial  spot 
business,  all  because  of  the  limited  supplies  throughout 
Middlewestern  canners’  hands.  Futures  (due  largely 
to  the  bad  growing  conditions  that  have  prevailed) 
have  taken  on  added  life  and  several  substantial  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  closed.  The  outlook  for  a  pack  in 
Indiana  is  very  poor.  Wisconsin  reports  are  more 
favorable  in  certain  districts.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  other  sections  of  the  Badger  State  that  are  in  just 
about  as  poor  a  crop  position  as  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

SHRIMP — Fishing  on  the  Gulf  has  been  practically 
at  a  standstill.  Spot  stocks  prior  to  the  spring  fishing 
activities  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  now 
with  the  canners  forced  from  the  market,  prices  have 
advanced  substantially  and  buyers  anxious  to  secure 
their  summer  supply,  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
the  proper  quality  at  less  than  No.  1  fancy  medium 
90c,  f.  o.  b.  Gulf ;  No.  1  fancy  large,  $1  f .  o.  b.  Gulf. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  —  Practically  every  evap¬ 
orator  serving  this  market  (both  the  advertised  as 
well  as  the  non-ad vertised)  is  off  the  market.  The 
“control”  about  which  we  have  written  before,  seems 
to  be  working  and  real  and  actual  stability  has  entered 
the  milk  picture.  Overheard  a  conversation  the  other 
day  between  two  prominent  factors  in  this  market. 
One  asked  the  other  what  had  happened  to  all  the 
heavy  milk  stocks  that  were  in  canners’  hands  just 
last  February.  The  other  replied  (and  his  reply  fits 
admirably  to  many  other  items  in  the  canned  food  line) 
was  something  like  this: 

“Don’t  you  know  there  is  a  great  big  hole  to 
fill  up?  Don’t  you  realize  everyone  handling  evap¬ 
orated  milk,  has  up  to  the  past  couple  of  months, 
been  buying  only  in  a  meagerly  way?  It’s  just  a 
case  of  where,  due  to  the  wide  publicity  given 
milk,  everyone  began  to  stock  up  a  little,  i.  e.  that 
hole  has  been  partially  filled.” 

That  ought  to  give  a  great  many  jobbers,  retailers, 
and  all  interested  in  canned  food  line,  something  to 
think  about. 

PUMPKIN — The  spot  market  was  enlivened  the 
past  week  by  a  demand  from  Canada  for  No.  21/^  tins. 
Do  not  believe  there  is  a  car  of  pumpkin  (all  sizes 
included)  available  in  this  section  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Small  LCL  lots  are  quoted :  No,  10  select  extra  stand¬ 
ard  pumpkin  $2.75,  cannery;  No.  2  select  extra  stand¬ 
ard  pumpkin  65c,  cannery.  Future  pumpkin  prices 
are  out  and  these  have  been  quoted  from  Indiana  as 
follows:  No.  2  extra  standard  pumpkin  at  55c,  Indi¬ 
ana  cannery ;  No.  2Vo  extra  standard  pumpkin  at  70c, 
Indiana  cannery;  No.  10  extra  standard  pumpkin  at 
$2.25,  Indiana  cannery. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Packing  Season  Closes  June  1st — Shrimp  Pack  Light — 
Demand  Satisfactory — Oyster  Pack  Light;  Small  Carryover 
Stock — Stringless  Bean  Pack  Begins  About  June  1st; 
Estimated  Small  Acreage  and  Light  Pack. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  18,  1933. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  out 
of  the  picture  this  week  as  far  as  production  is 
concerned  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  in  this  manner  until  the  season  closes 
on  June  1. 

There  have  not  been  enough  shrimp  caught  this  past 
week  to  give  one  factory  a  day’s  run.  All  in  all,  the 
spring  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  has  been  a  failure 
this  year  and  it  has  run  the  cost  on  the  few  cases  that 
have  been  packed  very  high.  Of  course,  no  packer  ex¬ 
pects  the  trade  to  pay  them  what  the  spring  shrimp 
pack  has  cost  them  and  if  they  did,  they  would  have 
to  ask  about  twice  as  much  as  their  price  on  canned 
shrimp  is  today,  but  an  advance  in  price  has  been 
inevitable  in  order  to  help  them  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation,  which 
is  the  largest  canning  firm  of  this  section,  has  had  two 
factories  in  operation  in  this  section  two  weeks  this 
spring  and  these  two  canneries  together  have  packed 
less  than  3,000  cases,  hence  it  has  cost  them  plenty  to 
turn  out  these  few  cases.  Other  canners  report  similar 
experience,  so  they  would  have  been  better  off  if  they 
had  not  attempted  to  put  out  a  spring  shrimp  pack  this 
year.  However,  no  one  has  a  look  in  on  the  future  and 
these  “bad  breaks”  are  a  part  of  the  game. 

The  canners  report  a  very  satisfactory  movement 
of  shrimp  at  the  advanced  price  of  85c  to  90c  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  The 
price  may  not  go  any  higher,  but  as  there  is  no  big 
stock  in  the  warehouses  of  the  canners  to  draw  from, 
it  is  best  for  buyers  to  look  into  the  situation  and  buy 
while  deliveries  can  be  made. 

OYSTERS — The  cove  oyster  situation  at  this  time 
.should  be  very  preplexing  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
buyer  and  in  normal  times,  the  buyers  would  consider 
it  alarming,  but  whether  the  buyers  are  alarmed  or 
not  over  the  shortage  of  the  pack,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  pack  in  this  section  was  a  light  one  and  the 
carryover  of  oysters  is  small. 

I  understand  that  an  accurate  check  has  been  made 
on  canned  oysters  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  a  total  of 
49,000  cases  is  on  hand  today,  against  120,000  cases 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  which  means  that  there 
are  less  than  half  of  the  stock  to  draw  from  this  year 
than  there  was  last  year.  Now,  if  the  buying  power 
of  the  country  is  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  last 
year,  then  there  is  no  shortage  expected,  but  if  it  is 
the  same,  then  the  present  stock  of  cove  oysters  will 
be  completely  cleaned  up  before  the  next  pack  is  avail¬ 
able. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  well  for  the  buyers 
to  check  up  on  the  situation,  because  there  will  not  be 
any  more  oysters  canned  until  December  and  the  heavy 
demand  of  the  trade  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
namely  September  and  October  when  there  are  no 
oysters  being  canned. 

The  above  paragraph  may  sound  like  sales  talk  to 
some  and  if  it  does,  then  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  learn  that  my  entire 
investment  in  canned  foods  and  canning  machinery  is 
represented  by  the  cans  of  sea  food  and  vegetables 
that  I  keep  in  my  pantry  for  home  consumption,  you 
will  realize  that  it  means  very  little  to  me  in  dollars 
and  cents  one  way  or  the  other  whether  you  buy  a 
carload  of  cove  oysters  or  you  don’t  buy  any  at  all  and 
I  write  the  above  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

The  market  on  cove  oysters  is  strong  at  70c  per 
dozen  for  5-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory  and  leaning  very 
much  to  a  75c  price. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS— The  rainy  spell  that  lasted 
here  for  over  a  month  has  let  up  and  the  bean  plants 
are  looking  very  promising,  therefore  with  no  further 
interference,  the  bean  pack  in  this  section  should  get 
under  way  around  the  first  of  June. 

The  canneries  have  no  large  acreage  of  beans 
planted  nor  contracted  for,  hence  the  pack  is  destined 
to  be  a  light  one. 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  of  cut  stringless  beans  is 
(i5c  per  dozen  for  No.  2 ;  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  21/4,  and 
$3  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 

All  Crops  Backward — Crops  Disappointing — Frosts  Do  Dam¬ 
age — Delay  in  Naming  Opening  Prices  Has  Proved  Profitable — 
Some  New  Spot  Prices — The  Fish  Packs — Salmon 
Strike  Continues — Notes. 

San  Francisco,  May  18,  1933. 

Backward — The  season  is  proving  a  very  back¬ 
ward  one  and  crop  estimates  are  being  steadily 
revised  downward,  as  a  result.  The  output  of 
spinach  failed  to  keep  step  with  the  acreage  and  was 
well  below  early  estimates.  Asparagus,  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  swamp  the  market,  has  matured  so  slowly 
that  there  has  been  considerable  skirmishing  around 
on  the  part  of  canners  to  secure  adequate  supplies  and 
prices  have  advanced  somewhat  to  growers.  Frost 
has  done  considerable  damage  to  fruits,  especially  in 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley,  with  apricots  and  plums 
the  principal  sufferers.  Tomato  plants  have  also  been 
nipped  in  some  districts,  making  replanting  necessary. 
The  cold  weather,  combined  with  drought  conditions, 
serve  to  make  the  outlook  for  crops  in  California 
rather  unsatisfactory. 

NO  OPENING  PRICES — The  delay  on  the  part  of 
leading  packers  in  bringing  out  opening  prices  on  as¬ 
paragus  and  spinach  has  been  a  surprise  to  many  in 
the  trade,  but  the  turn  taken  in  national  and  interna¬ 


tional  events  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  watch¬ 
ful  waiting,  every  day  strengthening  the  position  of 
the  market.  Quite  a  business  has  been  done  by  some 
interests  on  asparagus  at  tentative  prices,  but  a  lot  of 
these  quotations  have  been  withdrawn  during  the 
week.  Packing  is  lagging,  as  a  result  of  the  cold 
weather,  and  no  canner  cares  to  have  his  entire  pack 
sold  up  at  present  quotations,  when  higher  prices  are 
in  sight.  Prices  could  be  announced  on  spinach,  as 
packing  is  at  an  end,  but  a  little  of  the  holdover  pack 
remains  and  most  orders  for  spot  shipment  are  being 
filled  from  this.  Quality  pack  is  quoted  at  $1.10  for 
No.  2l^  and  $3.50  W  No.  10. 

NEW  SPOT  PRICES — During  the  week  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  brought  out  a  new  list  of 
spot  prices  on  canned  fruits,  bringing  quotations  up 
to  date  and  indicating  how  many  items  were  entirely 
sold  out.  Scarcely  had  the  list  made  its  appearance 
than  advance  in  prices  began  to  be  made,  including 
one  on  No.  2l/4  standard  sliced  yellow  cling  peaches 
from  $1.07^/4  to  $1.10.  This  size  and  grade  of  halves 
has  been  sold  out.  Apricots  are  listed  in  No.  2i/j 
choice  and  standard  and  in  No.  10  standard,  water, 
and  solid  pack  pie.  In  peeled  apricots  only  No.  2i/4 
standards  are  to  be  had.  Royal  Anne  cherries  are  to 
be  had  only  in  No.  2^/4  standards  and  Muscat  grapes 
are  limited  to  No.  10  standards  and  water.  The  peach 
list  is  fairly  complete,  the  items  sold  out  including 
No.  2^4  standard  halves,  and  No.  10  standards  and 
water.  The  Bartlett  pear  list  is  complete  with  the 
exception  of  No.  2i/4  seconds  and  water  and  No.  10 
water.  These  observations  cover  only  the  No.  2^4  and 
No.  10  sizes,  but  it  might  be  remarked  that  there  is 
very  little  left  in  No.  2  tall  or  No.  1  tall.  Fruits  for 
salad  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  $2,35  for  No.  2l/4s  and 
$7.75  for  No.  10s.  Solid  pack  apples  for  all  rail  ship¬ 
ment  in  straight  cars  from  the  cannery  are  quoted  at 
.$3  for  No.  10s. 

FISH — The  Pacific  Coast  fared  very  well  last  year 
in  getting  its  share  of  the  fish  canned  in  the  United 
States.  The  output  of  canned  fish  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  was  10,494,606  cases,  according  to  a  recent  report, 
with  343  plants  operated  in  27  States  and  Alaska.  The 
value  of  the  output  was  $43,749,182,  in  addition  to  by¬ 
products  valued  at  $12,466,395.  Alaska  led  with  41 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  canned  fish,  of  which  95 
per  cent  was  salmon.  California  was  second  with  19 
per  cent,  mostly  tuna  and  sardines. 

SALMON — The  strike  of  salmon  fishermen  on  the 
Columbia  River  continues  and  it  is  estimated  that  five 
thousand  fishermen  and  cannery  workers  are  idle  as 
a  result.  Strikers  are  demanding  eight  cents  a  pound 
for  fish,  a  price  packers  declare  they  are  unable  to  pay. 

NOTES: 

Protection  against  secret  discrimination  and  favoritism  in 
trade,  is  afforded  by  a  measure  signed  by  Governor  James  Rolph, 
Jr.,  labeling  such  tactics  “unfair  competition”  and  providing 
penalties  for  violations.  According  to  this  measure  no  person 
can  grant  a  customer  secret  rebates  or  concessions  which  would 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  another  customer.  All  must  be 
treated  alike.  The  act  is  aimed  at  packers  and  wholesalers. 

The  California  Commodities  Exchange  has  affiliated  with  the 
Grain  Trade  Association  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  pro- 
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TRADE  AWAITS  FINAL  ACTION  BY  GOVERNMENT  IN 
PACKERS’  CONSENT  DECREE  LITIGATION 

The  approach  of  June  15,  the  deadline  for  the  meat  packers 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  holdings  in  “unrelated”  lines 
of  activity  under  the  terms  of  the  final  mandate  entered  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  June  15  a  year 
ago,  which  allowed  the  packers  a  year’s  grace  to  dispose  of 
such  holdings,  finds  the  food  trade  greatly  interested  in  the 
final  winding-up  of  the  13-year  litigation. 

Following  the  provisions  of  the  court  order,  the  packers  have 
been  making  quarterly  reports  to  federal  authorities  in  Wash¬ 
ington  concerning  the  progress  of  their  efforts  in  disposing  of 
these  “unrelated”  lines.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  certain  instances  since  the  entrance  of  the  court’s  order  in 
selling  these  “other”  lines,  and  it  has  been  rumored  that  the 
packers  would  ask  an  extension  of  the  one-year  limit  which 
expires  next  month,  on  the  grounds  that  present  depressed  con¬ 
ditions  would  mean  forced  sales  that  would  entail  severe  finan¬ 
cial  losses  to  the  packers  and  their  stockholders. 

Thus  the  13-year-old  battle  waged  between  the  Government 
and  the  meat  packers  with  the  wholesale  grocers  entering  the 
case  as  intervenors  in  favor  of  curbing  the  packers’  powers, 
which  terminated  last  year  in  a  victory  for  the  fighting  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  associations,  might  continue  to  drag  along  unset¬ 
tled  although  no  official  confirmation  of  these  rumors  has  been 
heard. 

FUTURE  FOR  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  TRADE  SEEN 
BRIGHTER  BY  McLAURIN 

HILE  the  past  year  admittedly  has  been  discouraging  foi* 
the  wholesale  grocer,  delegates  to  the  recent  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  held 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  were  told  by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president,  in 
his  annual  report  made  public  at  that  time  that  the  far  spread¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  “new  deal”  in  Washington  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  a  wholesome  effect  .on  the  business  of  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  distribution. 

“Competitive  conditions  in  the  trade  during  the  past  year 
have  influenced  many  jobbers  to  sacrifice  profit  for  volume,” 
Mr.  McLaurin  continued.  “There  are  still  wholesale  grocers 
who  must  be  convinced  that  volume  without  profit  spells  defeat 
in  commercial  life.  Some  wholesale  grocers  have  learned  this 
lesson,  but  often  tco  late.  Many  wholesale  grocers  throughout 
the  United  States  today  arc  in  reasonably  prosperous  positions 
notwithstanding  the  difficult  period  through  which  we  have 
passed.  The.se  concerns  are  directed  and  controlled  by  men 
who  arc  merchants  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  They  are 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  a  wholesale  grocer 
to  market  mei’chandise  at  a  reasonable  spread  between  the  cost 
of  his  merchandise  and  his  selling  price,  including  a  fair  profit 
plus  overhead  of  operating  expense. 

“There  is  to  be  noted  an  unmistakable  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  to  deal  more  justly  and  fairly  with  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer.  The  food  manufacturer  is  so  expressing  himself, 
and  I  believe  him  to  be  sincere.  There  appears  to  be  less  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  encourage  his 
salesmen  to  solicit  business  for  the  account  of  the  wholesale 
grocer  by  giving  away  the  jobber’s  profit,  though  unfortunately 
this  is  an  evil  which  has  not  yet  altogether  been  abated. 


“One  of  the  most  insidious  of  the  evil  practices  of  some  manu¬ 
facturers  is  that  of  peddling  to  the  retail  grocery  trade.  It  is 
an  evil  that  should  have  been  stamped  out  by  the  wholesale 
grocer  when  it  began  and  before  it  grew  to  large  proportions. 

“The  wholesale  grocer  has,  as  usual,  played  an  important 
part  in  encouraging  the  practice  and  making  it  possible.  If 
the  wholesale  grocer  had  sufficient  stamina  and  respect  for  his 
own  industry,  he  would  decline  to  sell  these  peddlers  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  products  at  any  price  other  than  the  list. 

“The  cigaret  business  has  not  improved.  Many  wholesale 
grocers  are  throwing  the  item  out  of  stock,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  cigaret  business  will 
be  confined,  strictly  speaking,  to  tobacco  shops  over  the  country. 

“Your  Washington  office  is  bombarded  weekly  with  letters 
from  wholesale  grocers  complaining  of  and  condemning  the 
practices  of  the  “Big  Four”  cigaret  barons.  Whether  the  four 
leading  cigaret  manufacturers  of  the  country  have  a  working 
agreement,  we  are  unable  to  say.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
methods  they  pursue  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  discourage 
the  thought  of  such  an  agreement.  The  question  is  frequently 
asked  whether  the  natioonal  grocery  chains  are  not  favored 
by  the  “Big  Four”  cigaret  makers. 

“During  the  past  year,  the  super-markets  have  arisen  to  add 
further  chaos  to  the  already  chaotic  condition  of  the  grocery 
business  and  to  make  predatory  price  cutting  more  predatory. 
The  corporation  chains  developed  price-cutting  with  its  havoc  to 
the  rest  of  the  trade.  The  super-markets  have  carried  price- 
cutting  to  an  absurd  extent,  making  the  situation  even  more 
acute  for  chains,  manufacturers  and  independents.  The  chains 
have  been  out-smarted  at  their  own  game. 

“The  best  thought  of  the  grocery  trade  is  that  the  true  rem¬ 
edy  for  this  condition  is  the  enactment  by  the  States  of  laws 
preventing  sales  of  commodities  below  cost.  Our  association 
framed  a  bill  for  State  enactment.  It  makes  illegal  sales  below 
total  cost  and  includes  manufacturers  within  its  provisions. 
The  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  also  proposed  a  bill,  but 
it  provides  only  for  sale  below  purchase  price  and  does  not 
include  manufacturers. 

“One  of  the  most  outstanding  events  in  the  grocery  trade 
during  the  past  several  months  is  the  announcement  of  the 
Colgate  management  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company. 
It  appears  as  though  the  wholesale  grocer  is  at  last  to  enjoy 
a  break  in  his  efforts  to  distribute  the  products  of  that  insti¬ 
tution.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  Colgate  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  business  spells  honor,  integrity,  fairness  and  com¬ 
mercial  decency  and  so  today  with  S.  B.  Colgate  holding  the 
reins  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company  we  can,  with 
utmost  confidence,  predict  a  new  and  profitable  day  for  the 
wholesale  grocer  in  distributing  these  products. 

“While  your  association  has  passed  through  a  year  not  with¬ 
out  its  difficulties,  we  have  come  to  its  close  in  far  better  con¬ 
dition  financially  and  in  point  of  membership  than  we  would 
have  dared  to  expect  at  the  beginning  of  our  fiscal  year.  The 
association’s  outlook  for  the  year  before  us  I  regard  as  bright. 
The  feeling  of  fear  that  dominated  the  minds  of  the  nation  a 
year  ago,  has  to  a  very  large  extent,  been  succeeded  by  a  feeling 
of  confidence  and  optimism.  Just  at  this  time  there  is  occasion 
to  indulge  not  only  in  the  hope  but  also  in  the  belief  that  the 
currencies  of  the  world  will  .soon  become  stabilized,  commodity 
prices  re-established  and  world  commerce  restored  to  normalcy.” 
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CALIFORNIA  PACKING  GROSS  1932 

The  company’s  report  disclosed  an  improvement  in  its  capital 
structure  with  current  ratio  as  of  February  28  last  at  8.5  to  1, 
compared  with  about  5.8  to  1  the  year  previous.  Working  capi¬ 
tal,  exclusive  of  deferred  items-,  on  February  28  was  $19,875,- 
304,  against  $22,878,998  at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

“During  the  last  two  years,  the  canning  industry  has  been 
liquidating  surpluses  resulting  from  a  general  decline  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  consumer  which  in  turn  created  a  demor¬ 
alizing  effect  on  selling  prices  to  the  extent  that  in  most  lines 
they  have  been  below  production  costs,”  Leonard  E.  Wood, 
president,  said  in  discussing  the  general  outlook  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“Liquidation  of  surplus  stocks  and  curtailment  of  the  1932 
pack,  in  both  fruit  and  vegetables,  has  materially  improved 
the  statistical  position  of  the  industry  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  year  ago. 

“Our  inventories  are  in  balance  with  requirements  until  the 
1933  crop  is  available  for  shipment,  and  having  been  valued  at 
or  below  present  estimated  production  cost,  completes  the 
liquidation  of  surplus  stocks,  thus  relieving  us  of  the  burden  of 
curtailing  packing  operations  below  estimated  requirements,  as 
has  been  necessary  for  the  past  two  years.” 

Land,  buildings,  etc.,  were  valued  by  the  company  at  $17,533,- 
118  on  February  28,  last,  after  depreciation,  the  balance  sheet 
disclosed.  Investments  in  Alaska  Packers  Association  were 
valued  at  $7,063,083  while  investment  in  other  companies  totaled 
$407,378.  Cash  holdings  of  the  company  were  $4,255,138  with 
employes  stock  subscriptions  placed  at  $655,082.  Accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  were  $4,287,450  and  notes  receivable  totaled  $53,885. 
Inventories  were  $10,988,991.  Materials  and  supplies  were 
valued  at  $2,163,009  with  advances  to  growers  $768,159.  Ex¬ 
penditures  on  future  crops  were  $1,806,120  and  miscellaneous 
deferred  charges  $263,164  with  total  assets  aggregating  $50,- 
244,577.  Net  loss  for  1932,  $4,877,595. 

Liabilities  of  the  company  listed  in  its  balance  sheet  as  of 
February  28  were  capital  stock,  represented  by  971,417  shares 
of  no  par,  $30,000,000;  funded  debt,  $14,182,000;  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  $2,523,144;  accrued  interest,  $118,184;  surplus,  $3,421,249; 
total,  $50,244,577. 

HERE  IS  A  REAL  CHANCE 

(  Continued  from  page  15) 

same  can  be  sent  to  me  as  Trustee  for  completion  of  display. 

“Placing  of  merchandise  displays  can  begin  about  May 
20th.  Displays  preferably  to  be  in  standard  size  dummy 
containers. 

MIDGET  VILLAGE  GROCERY, 

H.  F.  Stickney,  President, 
1122  The  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill. 
And  here  is  the  description  referred  to: 

“Take  it  from  Nat  Rogers,  the  midget  village  at  the 
World’s  Fair  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  things  inside 
the  exposition  fence.  Showman  Rodgers  ought  to  know — 
he’s  the  midway  manager  of  the  Century  of  Progress  ex¬ 
position  and  ran  a  three-ring  circus  in  the  South  for 
several  decades. 

“  ‘Yes,  sir,’  said  Nat  Rodgers  this  morning,  ‘the  midget 
village  is  hooked  up  with  the  exposition.  Midget  Village, 
Inc.,  signed  on  the  dotted  line.  Jack  Fine,  booking  agent 
for  the  RKO,  and  Stanley  Graham  of  Chicago  are  the  men 
putting  the  deal  through. 

“  ‘And  it’s  a  natural,  a  wow.  The  kids  will  go  crazy  over 
this  show,  which  will  be  set  up  in  the  heart  of  Midway. 
All  midgets — men,  women,  horses,  houses,  barber  shop, 
theater;  everything  midget,  tiny,  wee,  small  and  smaller. 
When  this  show  opens  it  will  have  more  midgets  together 
than  ever  assembled  in  one  place — and  every  one  will  be  a 
show. 

“  ‘There  will  be  sixty  of  the  little  people,  with  Singers’ 
Midgets  as  the  main  group.  Every  diminutive  man  and 
woman  will  be  a  professional — a  dancer,  singer,  acrobat. 


comedian  or  what  not.  No  amateurs — all  well-known  show 
people. 

“  ‘The  village  will  occupy  a  space  200  by  90  feet  in  area ; 
it  will  be  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square,  with  the  town 
hall  as  the  principal  building.  The  architecture  will  be  c. 
the  old  German  school — it  will  make  a  pretty  picture.  Th^' 
town  hall  will  include  a  jail  to  which  midget  policemen  will 
take  midget  offenders,  and  the  building  also  will  contain  a 
concert  room  for  concerts,  vocal  and  instrumental.  All  of 
the  band  instruments  wrill  be  miniatures.  The  main  entrance 
will  be  an  elaborate  affair,  and  here  wdll  be  the  only  part 
of  the  show  that  will  not  come  in  the  midget  class.  The  men 
guarding  the  entrance  will  be  genuine  giants — the  biggest 
fellows  the  managers  can  get — and  their  uniforms  and 
headgear  will  make  them  look  taller  and  larger. 

“  ‘During  the  show  the  midgets  will  run  several  kinds  of 
businesses:  barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors,  dry  goods 
stores,  and  a  drug  store,  hotel,  restaurant,  kitchen,  and  a 
little  theater.  Then  there  will  be  a  miniature  zoo,  with  wee 
horses,  dogs  and  other  midgets  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

“  ‘Everything  made,  handled  and  sold  in  the  village  will 
be  of  midget  proportions.  If  you  want  an  ice-cream  cone 
you  will  be  given  two  tiny  ones.  The  little  wagons  and 
buggies,  the  miniature  automobile,  the  diminutive  milk 
wagon — all  will  be  of  the  Lilliputian  order. 

“  ‘During  the  Fair  several  shows  will  be  put  on  the  cute 
theater’s  stage  every  day,  and  I’m  here  to  tell  you  that  the 
midget  performers  will  give  you  an  exhibition  worth  twice 
the  price  of  admission  and  I’m  not  ballyhooing  for  the 
midgets,  either.  No,  sir.’  ” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

vide  in  San  Francisco  a  clearing  house  for  products  of  eleven 
Pacific  Coast  States  along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  The  exchange  plans  to  establish  daily  quotations  on 
standard  Western  products.  It  is  expected  that  by  this  means 
facilities  will  be  created  for  producers  to  obtain  more  adequate 
financing  for  carrying  purposes  and  for  securing  information 
on  crop  conditions. 

C.  C.  Piatt  has  purchased  the  interests  of  McDonald  & 
Wilson  in  the  Klamath  Salmon  Packing  Company,  Klamath, 
Calif. 

R.  A.  Holcombe,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  brokerage 
business  in  San  Francisco  for  more  than  twenty  years,  has 
opened  offices  of  his  own  at  112  Market  Street  and  is  specializing 
in  canned  products. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Company  is  now  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  selling  field  by  John  Van  Sicklen  &  Co.,  merchan¬ 
dise  brokers,  with  headquarters  at  436  Bryant  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED 
SALMON 

HE  following  statistics  were  compiled  in  the  Food¬ 
stuffs  .  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  figures  contained  in  the  “Annual  Statement 
of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1931”  and 
“Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom — De¬ 
cember,  1932.” 

UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  SALMON 
1931  1932 

From:  Pounds  Value**  Pounds  Value* 

Soviet  Union  (Russia) .  43,743,728  $8,441,644  44,479,232  $5,492,481 

Japan  (including  Formosa  and 
Japanese  leased  territories  in 

China)  .  6,745,648  891,706 

United  States  .  21,146,944  4,017,910  24,325,280  2,871,885 

Other  foreign  countries .  1,726,584  184,116 

Total  from  foreign  countries....  73,361,904  13,535,376 

Canada  .  19,223,008  3,729,077  16,060,352  2,174,375 

other  British  countries .  23,968  5,505 

(Other  countries) 

ToUl  from  British  countries....  19,246,976  3,734,582  11,550,448  1,391,918 

Total  .  92,608,880  17,269,958  96,415,312  11,930,659 

*  Converted  from  pounds  sterling  at  $4,53499. 

**  Converted  from  pounds  sterling  at  $3,5061. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  £.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARACHS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2Vi . 

Peeled,  No.  21^ . . 

Large,  No.  2V.> . 

Peeled,  No.  2^/> . 

Medium,  No.  2^li . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2.  round  cans  2.25 


Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 


RAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.42% 

.80 

2.60 


REANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60 

Standard  Cut  Gieen,  No.  10 .  2.76 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 66 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . . 

Ked  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

Standard,  No.  10.„ .  3.60 


LIMA  BEANS*  <F.  O  B.  Facli.ry) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


1.10 

6.76 
.95 

6.00 

.66 

3.76 
.65 

3.00 

.55 


N.Y. 


2.26 


2.25 

3.16 
2.10 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.10 
1.90 

2.16 
1.80 


.62% 

2.86 

.96 


1.20 


1.06 

6.26 

.86 


.65 

3.30 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  3...._.. . . . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standarcl,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  t . 

Extra  Standard  No  in . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.00  _ 

8.00  8.76 

.70  .86 

2.80  . 


.65 


.65 

8.00 


.  t.85 


.86  _ 

.82%.. - 

.80  _ 

'"76 

.66  _ 

.67%  .60 
3.50  3.76 


.75  . 

2.76  _ 


.66  ... 
3.76  ..., 
.76  ... 
4.26  _. 


OKRA  AND  TO&IATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . . . . . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


No.  1  Petit  Poia.. 


1.26 

1.35 

1.26 

1.16 

1.10 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.36 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

. 95 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

. 90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.  6.75 

6.00 

.  6.26 

6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.  6.00 

6.25 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  _ _ _  2.76  _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . .  2.26 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  .  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.16 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.06  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.15  *3.16 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limaa, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  0>rn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10 .  2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.15 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.12% . 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.36  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 42%  t.42% 


Balto 

.  N.Y. 

.65 

’"iee 

.711 

.... 

2.26 

2.60 

.70 

.75 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

3.16 

3.25 

1.06 

*1.00 

3.16 

*8.16 

.85 

....aaae 

.76 

.90 

.66 

.75 

.90 

.86 

2.60 

2.85 

.80 

.70 

1.15 

F.  6.  B.  County . 42% 


No.  2  . . . 67%  t.67% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  3  .  1.16  tl.15 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  *3.00 

TOMATO  PTTREE*  tF.  O  n  Fartory) 

Standard.  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 42%  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.26 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continnad 

Balto.  N.T. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.22%  1.20 
Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  1.30 

!•  H  iM'V  4NM  '  •  V  .  L .  .  . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 75  . 

seconds,  tellow.  »\u.  A . 

Pica.  Unpccled  No  3  . •„ 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.40  . 

P'NEAPPI.E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.76  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.65  *1.46 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.20 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.06 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10...™ . . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES*  , 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . .  ™..™ 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

STRAW BERRIEIS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.46  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  ......_ 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.16  2.20 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory . 87%. 

No.  2,  17-cz.  cans,  P'actory . 90  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.00 


LOBSTER* 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  2.75 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  8.26  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.30  *1.10 

Choice,  No.  2% . .-.  1.45  *1.30 


Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 
Standard,  Mo.  2 . 


mo.  e  . . . . 

No.  10,  water .  3.25  ........ 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  *1.30 

No.  10  .  6.50  *4.60 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  „„™. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  „_.™  ...™„ 

Extra  Preserve.  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10....  4.00  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.70 

Choice.  No.  2% .  1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 2.00 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . .  .......  ...... 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz.  . 60  .60 

No.  2  . 97%  .90 

No.  6  . .  3.26  . 

No.  1  Juice . 62% . 

No.  2  Juice . 96  . 

No.  5  Juice .  3.15  . 


PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  Mo.  2,  in  syrup..  .86  ™..... 

No.  2%  _  1.80  _ 

California  Bartletta,  Standard  2%...  1.40  ........ 

Fancy  . . . . .  *1.70 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.66 

SUndard.  No.  10 . — .  .  *4.60 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  doz .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

1,4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.16 

OYSTERS* 

Standards.  4  oz . 

6  oz . 80  *.70 

b  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  *1.40 

Selects.  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.47%*!. 50 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  . 

Hal,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.06  *1.00 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 85  . 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 .  2.35  . 

Flat.  No.  % . .76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 96  *.86 

Me(lium.  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  *1.30 

SHRIMPg 

Dry,  No.  1 . 1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDlNESg  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *2.36 

14  Oil,  keys .  *3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.26 

%  Oil,  carton  . .  ™..... 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

'%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.60 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.80  ......_ 

White,  Is  . . 18.66  „...._ 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . . 

Blue  Fin,  la . . . .......  _....„ 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  %s  .  4.70  6.26 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy... _ 4.66  ™._ 

Yellows,  %s,  Fancy.™..„.._..„..™™™™  7.80  ™.™, 

Yellow,  Is  .  18.66  _ 
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The  Crops  are  in  CANS! 

CANS  for  today’s  Pack  .  •  .  for  every  day 
through  the  season!  SERVICE  tool  Keen 
eyes  •  •  •  skilled  hands  • . .  that  spot  plant 
trouble  and  prevent  it. 

The  race  ^vith  time  and  spoilage  is  won  for 
your  side  when  you  accept  this  CAN  supply 
and  super-service  direct  from  Baltimore  or 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Dismiss  the  common  doubt  of  CAN  arrivals 
and  fear  of  mechanical  faults  about  the  plant. 
Get  this  full  cooperation  your  neighboring 
Conners  remark  as  ^'efficiently  different." 
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